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PREFACE 

The  essays  in  this  thesis  axe  to  afford  the  ground- 
work for  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  farm  tenan- 
cy in  Illinois.     The  materials  in  the  introduction,  the  sta- 
tistics of  growth,  the  fundamental  notions,  and  the  study  of 
variations  include  a  large  part  of  the  general  facts  relative 
to  tenancy  in  Illinois.     The  studies  which  are  to  follow  will 
go  more  fully  into  the  technical  and  the  sociological  phases 
of  the  subject. 

For  the  writer  to  mention  by  name  all  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  help  in  the  preparation  of 

r 

these  essays  and  the  materials  thus  far  collected  for  the  fu- 
ture essays  is  out  of  the  question.    Especial  service  has 
been  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  economics  seminary  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  by  Professor  C.  R.  Clark 
of  the  architectural  department,  Dr.  S.  J.  Suck  of  the  history 
department,  and  Professor  J.  G.  Hosier  of  the  Illinois  Soil 
Survey.     To  numerous  fellow  students  from  different  parts  of 
the  state,  to  farmer  and  ex- farmer  friends,  and  to  Professor 
R.  L.  Einney,  of  the  department  of  economics  in  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  the  writer  owes  his  thanks.     It  was  the 
latter , especially, who  gave  him  the  inspiration  to  take  up  the 
study  of  agricultural  economics. 

University  of  Illinois, 
June  1,  1912. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

The  object  of  the  present  study  is  to  set  forth  the 
facts  relative  to  tenant  farming  in  Illinois,  and  to  find 
their  causes.     Thus  far  no  such  investigation  has  "been  made 
in  any  state  in  which  distinctly  Southern  conditions  do  not 
obtain.     Those  investigations  that  have  been  made  were  con- 
fined to  two  states,  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  and  of  the  re- 
ports of  these  inquiries  only  one  has  as  yet  appeared  in  print^ 
During  the  eighties  there  was  a  large  amount  of  discussion  a- 
bout  farm  tenancy  in  some  of  the  magazines,  but  they  were  con- 
troversial and  neglected  many  important  phases  of  the  tenancy 
situation.     In  more  recent  years  articles  in  magazines  and 
encyclopedias,  chapters  in  books,  and  reports  of  learned  so- 
cieties have  appeared  in  greater  numbers  and  are  characterized 
by  greater  freedom  from  argumentative  tones.      For  the  most 
part  they  are  brief  and,  although  valuable,  are  limited  in 
scope.     The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  make  an  intensive  examina- 
tion into  the  conditions  existing  in  a  more  limited  field. 

The  social  and  economic  significance  of  tenant  farm- 
ing in  older  countries  have  been  discussed  so  much  in  the 


1  -  Dr.  Enoch  Marvin  Banks  produced  a  monograph  on  The 
Economics  of  Land  Tenure  in  Georgia  in  1905.    Dr.  Alexander 
E.  Cance  submitted  a  thesis  on  Tenancy  in  Mississippi  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  which  though  unpublished  is  now  being 
used  by  the  census  bureau  in  the  preparation  of  the  Thirteenth 
census  report  on  agriculture. 

2  -  See  bibliography. 
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literature  of  the  subject  that  these  phases  scarcely  need  men- 
tion here.     The  question  of  foremost  interest  is  not  whether  to 
look  with  apprehension  upon  a  universal  and  permanent  tenant 
system,  but  whether  conditions  are  tending  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  that  kind  of  a  system  in  America  or  in  certain  parts. 
In  order  to  have  a  more  intelligent  basis  for  estimating  the 
future  it  will  be  of  value  to  understand  the  present  tendencies 
and  the  factors  that  are  determining  their  course.     A  study  of 
tenancy  in  Illinois  may  have  some  value  in  this  connection. 

Illinois  is  conspicuous  on  the  map  by  its  proximity 
to  the  center  of  the  United  States.     It  is  regarded  as  a  West 
North  Central  state  in  the  last  census.     This  designation 
carries  with  it  much  significance.     Illinois,  while  a  Central 
state  is  also  a  North  Central  state,  having  very  little  com- 
petition with  the  agriculture  of  the  South.     Further,  while, 
owing  to  its  centralness,  it  was  settled  long  before  many  of 
the  regions  farther  west,  yet  it  was  settled  somewhat  later 
than  the  East  Forth  Central  states.     Illinois  thus  appears  to 
be  a  state  in  which  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  West  and  the 
North. 

The  size  of  the  state  is  another  of  its  features 
which  gives  it  importance  in  such  a  study  as  this.     The  area 
of  the  state  is  approximately  fifty- six  thousand  miles,  giving 
it  twenty-second  rank  among  the  states  of  the  Union.  Though 
far  from  the  largest  state,  it  is  nevertheless  large  enough  to 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  conditions  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 


permit  of  rather  close  comparisons  "between  them. 

The  surface  of  the  state  for  the  most  part  slopes 
gently  from  the  north  to  the  south,  except  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  state,  where  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Kills 
rises  rather  abruptly  from  the  plains  to  an  altitude  of  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  feet.     The  altitude  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  is  about  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
in  the  central  part  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  feet,  and 
in  the  southern  part  along  the  rivers  about  three  hundred  feet. 

The  state  has  a  considerable  variety  of  soils,  as 
is  illustrated  in  the  soil  map  presented  here.  Unglaciated 
areas  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  « 
where  the  Ozark  Hills  appear  to  have  obstructed  the  progress 
of  the  glacier — ,  in  the  point  of  land  between  the  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state.     All  the  rest  of  the  state  has  been  glaciated  at  least 
once,  and  some  sections  a  number  of  times.     The  lower  Illi- 
noisan  glaciation  includes  the  area  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  west  of  the  Wabash  river  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
with  the  exception  of  a  district  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.     The  Early  Wisconsin  glacia- 
tion covers  most  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  state.  The 
Middle  Illinoisan  glacial  region  lies  between  the  Illinois 
river  and  the  Early  Wisconsin  glaciation  on  the  east  and  north- 
east and  the  Lower  Illinoisan  glaciation  on  the  southeast. 

m,  -r,,,  .  that  part  of 

The  Upper  Illinoisan  glaciation  is  confined  to/the  region  be- 
tween the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  that  lies  south  of 
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the  Rock  Island  river.     Evidences  of  Iowan  and  pre-Iowan  ^la- 
ctation exist  in  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
state.     The  different  types  of  soil  caused  by  these  glacia- 
tions  play  an  important  part  in  the  agriculture  of  the  state, 
as  is  shown  in  the  maps  in  the  Federal  census  reports  on  agri- 
culture illustrating  values  of  products,  size  of  farms,  land 
values,  and  production  of  crops. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
state,  the  number  of  farms,  the  amount  of  land  in  farms,  the 
improved  acreage,  the  percent  of  land  area  in  farms  and  the  per- 
cent of  farm  land  improved.3 


Census  Population 
year 


Number  of 
farms 


1910 

5 

,638 

,591 

251 

,872 

1900 

4 

,821 

,550 

264 

,151 

1890 

3 

,826 

,3  52 

240 

,681 

1880 

3 

,077 

,871 

255 

,741 

1870 

2 

,539 

,891 

202 

,803 

1860 

1 

,711 

,951 

143 

,310 

1850 

851 

,470 

76 

,208 

Acres 


Land  in  farms 

All  land 

Improved 
land 
( Acres) 


32, 

32 
30 


522 
794 
30,498 
31,673 

OK  CDC 


25,882 
20,911 
12,037 


,937 
,728 
,277 
,645 
,861 
,989 
,412 


28,048 
27 , 699 
25,669 
26,115 
19,329 
13,096 
5,039 


,323 
,219 
,060 
,154 
,952 
,374 
,545 


Per-  Per- 
cent cent 

of  of 

land  farm 

area  land 

in  im- 

farms  proved 


90.7 
91.4 
85.0 
88.3 
72.2 
58.3 
33.6 


86.2 
84.5 
84.2 
82.5 
74.7 
62.6 
41.9 


It  appears  from  the  table  that  Illinois  has  had  at 
least  eighty-five  percent  of  her  area  in  farm  land  since  1880, 
while  in  1870  the  percentage  was  less  than  seventy-five,  in 
1860  less  than  sixty,  and  in  1850  less  than  thirty-five.  Taken 


3  -  Taken  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  census  on 
Agriculture  in  Illinois,  p. 4. 
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in  connection  with  the  statistics  on  population  it  appears 
that  the  period,  1850  to  1880,  was  one  during  which  most  of 
the  land  in  Illinois  was  occupied  "by  farmers.     The  table  also 
shows  that  since  1880  there  has  been  relatively  little  change 
in  the  number  of  farms,  the  number  of  acres  of  farm  land,  and 
only  a  small  though  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the 
land  that  is  improved. 

The  statistics  on  population  are  for  the  total  in- 
habitants and  do  not  indicate  the  facts  relative  to  rural 
population.     The  following  table,  however,  shows  for  the  last 
three  censuses  the  population  in  urban  territory,  in  places 
of  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  in  other 

rural  territory,  and  the  percentage  of  the  same  based  on  the 

4 

total  population  in  the  state  at  each  date. 

Census    Total           Population  in  Percent  of  total 

year    population  population 

Urban      Places  of  Other 

territory  less  than    rural  Urban  Places  Other 

2500  in-      terri-  under  rural 

habitants    tcry  2500 

1910     5,638,591  3,476,929     675,240    1,486,422    61.7     12.0  26.4 

1900    4,821,550  2,616,368     606,797    1,598,385    54.3     12.6  33.2 

1890    3,826,352  1,714,223     485,220    1,626,909    44.8    12.7  42.5 

In  this  table  it  appears  that  the  places  of  less 
than  2500  inhabitants  have  been  gaining  in  population  with 


4  -  Based  on  the  bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  census  on 
Population  in  Illinois,  p.*?. 
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equal  pace  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  total  population. 
However,  the  urban  communities  with  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred inhabitants  have  been  increasing  much  faster  than  the  to- 
tal population,  their  percentage  of  the  population  rising  in 
twenty  years  from  nearly  forty-five  to  over  sixty.     This  growth 
in  population  in  the  cities  of  Illinois  is  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  relative  decline  in  the  strictly  rural  popula- 
tion from  a  proportion  nearly  as  great  as  the  former  in  1890 
to  one  less  than  half  as  large  in  1910.    Fot  only  has  there 
been  a  relative  decline  in  the  strictly  rural  population  in 
Illinois,  but  absolutely  there  were  about  ten  percent  more  of 
such  inhabitants  in  1890  than  in  1910. 

The  agriculture  of  Illinois  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance.    The  state  has  always  ranked  high  in  cereal  produc- 
tion.    The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  acres  of  corn, 

oats,  wheat,  and  hay  and  forage  harvested  during  the  year 

5 

preceding  each  of  the  last  four  censuses. 

Crop  year  Acres  harvested 

Corn  Oats  YTheat       Hay  and 

forage 

1909  10,045,839  4,176,485  2,185,091  3,349,435 

1899  10,266,335  4,570,034  1,826,143  3,343,910 

1889  7,863,025  3,87Q,702  2,240,932  3,522,884 

1879  9,019,381  1,959,889  3,218,542  2,467,302 

The  table  above  shows  the  large  place  given  in  Illi- 
nois agriculture  to  the  production  of  grain  and  hay,  more  par- 
ticularly corn  and  oats.  

5  -  Prom  the  Thirteenth  census  bulletin  on  Agriculture  in 
Illinois,  p.  9. 


From  the  preceding  discussion  it  appears  that  Illi- 
nois is  a  state  in  which  conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant  a 
minute  study  of  the  question  of  farm  tenure.     These  conditions 
may  "be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  a  wide  range  of  territory, 
especially  in  the  North  Central  region.     Still,  in  this  study 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  conditions  as  found  in  Illinois 
may  not  be  determined  by  the  same  factors  as  in  other  states. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  other  factors  are  at  work  in  the 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  states.    The  oldness  of  the 
first  group,  the  negro  situation  in  the  second  group,  and  the 
amount  of  free  land  in  the  last  group  have  an  influence  on 
farm  tenancy  in  those  sections  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  of  little  significance  for  Illinois. 


6  -  Hibbard,  B.  H. ,  Tenancy  in  the  North  Central  States, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics ,  fy&J.ggy  y  Tto.  ^t       7  I! . 
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CHAPTER  OWE 
The    Growth    of    Tenant    Farming    in  Illinois 

General  topics.     Introductory;  the  census  statistics  on  farm 
tenancy;  the  mapping  system  employed  in  this  study;  the  tenan- 
cy situation  in  Illinois  in  1880;  tenancy  in  Illinois  in  1890; 
the  statistics  of  tenancy  for  1900;  the  situation  in  1910; 
general  facts  relative  to  tenancy  growth  in  Illinois;  conclu- 
sion. 

The  absence  of  official  statistics  on  land  tenure 
in  Illinois  prior  to  the  Tenth  census  makes  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  definitely  to  what  extent  farm  tenancy  existed  in 
the  state  before  1880.     It  is  known,  however,  that  farms  were 
being  rented  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  1880.     The  histories 
of  individual  counties  as  well  as  other  published  records  which 
might  be  cited  bear  witness  to  this  fact.1 

That  tenancy  did  not  always  exist  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  state  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  Tenth  census  re- 
ports show  it  to  have  prevailed  in  1880  is  practically  certain. 
The  conditions  surrounding  Illinois  agriculture  during  its 


1  -  References  to  tenant  farming  before  1880  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Illinois  Parmer's  Insti- 
tute prior  to  that  date,  in  articles  appearing  in  the  North 
American  Review  during  the  eighties,  in  the  histories  of 
settlement  in  the  state,  and  in  practically  every  county 
history  that  is  listed  in  the  bibliography  of  this  thesis. 
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earlier  days  were  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  operation  of 
farms  was  carried  on  mostly  by  owners.     The  land  was  originally 
taken  up,  in  most  cases,  in  tracts  of  a  size  suitable  for  one 
operator  to  handle;  land  being  cheap,  it  was  possible  for  al- 
most every  one  to  own  a  farm,  if  he  so  chose;  the  owners  were 
usually  in  such  an  economic  condition  that  they  needed  the 
full  return  from  their  land  instead  of  the  small  fraction  which 
they  could  receive  as  rental  income,     and  finally,  the  develop- 
ment of  urban  life  has  not  been,  until  more  recently,  such  as 
to  invite  landowners  to  leave  their  farms  and  seek  industrial 
and  social  advantages  in  the  cities.     These  factors  combined 
to  produce  what  was  undoubtedly  a  small  degree  of  tenancy  dur- 
ing the  earlier  days  of  settlement  and  growth  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  state. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  conditions  which  were 
unfavorable  to  farm  tenancy,  the  probabilities  are  that  it 
made  davancement.     The  number  of  large  estates  appears  to  have 
grown  with  the  development  of  the  country,  and  at  least  some 
of  them  were  operated  almost  exclusively  by  tenants.      It  is 
impossible  to  know  the  exact  extent  to  which  this  feature  of 
Illinois  agriculture  contributed  to  the  growth  of  tenant  farm- 
ing, although  it  seems  to  have  been  considerable.     The  growing 

2  -   Boggess,  in  his  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Illinois, 
to  1330,  and  Pooley,  in  his  History  of  the  Settlement  of 
Illinois,  1330  to  1850,  support  the  above  statements  in  chapter 
after  chapter  of  their  books. 

3-    Gill,  T.F.  Noth  American  Review,  Vol.  142,  page  54. 


To 


scarcity  of  free  and  cheap  lands  within  the  state  doubtless 
caused  many  to  operate  land  as  tenants  who  would  otherwise 
have  chosen  to  own  farms  for  themselves.     With  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  farm  property  came  a  greater  degree  of  economic  in- 
dependence for  the  owners,  and  this  doubtless  enabled'  or  in- 
duced many  of  them  to  give  up  their. lands  to  tenant  operators, 
and  to  seek  the  advantages  of  life  in  the  rising  villages  and 
cities. 

Prom  the  Tenth  census  to  the  Thirteenth  census  in- 
clusive we  have  statistics  on  the  subject  of  farm  tenancy  that 
are  reasonably  accurate,  and  are  such  as  admit  of  comparisons, 
census  by  census.    With  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statis- 
tics, it  seems  that,  outside  of  the  matter  of  veracity  on  the 
part  of  operators  in  indicating  their  relation  to  the  land 
they  were  farming,  the  main  chance  for  error  lies  in  the  as- 
signment of  the  farms  whose  tenure  had  not  been  specified  to 
one  or  more  of  the  classes  of  farms  of  specified  tenure.  Until 
1910  the  census  authorities  followed  the  practice  of  distrib- 
uting the  farms  of  unknown  tenure  among  the  various  classes, 
but  apparently  did  it  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in 
another.    However,  the  vitiation  of  the  statistics  from  this 
source  cannot  be  of  great  consequence,  for,  if  the  Thirteenth 
census  can  be  taken  as  a  sample, only  about  2  percent  of  the 


farms  returned  at  each  census  had  their  tenure  unspecified. 
As  for  the  comparability  of  the  statistics,  the  official  in- 
terpretations of  the  meaning  of  "farms" , "cash  tenancy",  and 
"share  tenancy"  have  undergone  very  little  change  during  the 
period  of  the  four  censuses,  and  the  changes  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  tenures  have  been  confined  to  further  sub-divisions 
and  do  not  disturb  the  original  lines  of  distinction. 5 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  extent  of  tenant 
farming  in  Illinois,  maps  are  presented  herewith  which  afford 
a  comparative  exhibit  of  the  percentage  of  tenant  farms  in  each 
county  for  1880,  1890,  1900,  and  1910.     For  the  time  being,  the 
distinction  between  farms  operated  for  cash  and  share  rent  has 
been  dropped,  all  being  grouped  as  tenant  farms,  and  all  other 
farms  being  regarded  as  operated  by  owners.     As  a  master  of 
fact,  all  the  farms  thus  grouped  as  "owned"  farms  were  not  op- 
erated by  the  owner  exclusively.     As  is  shown  by  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  censuses  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
farms  operated  by  managers,  though  a  manager  is  to  all  intents 


4  -  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  below,  page 

5  -  The  following  instructions  issued  to  the  census  enume- 
rators in  1910  will  assist  the  reader  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  terms  employed  in  this  discussion. 

Farm.--  A  "farm"  for  census  purposes  is  all 
the  land  which  is  directly  farmed  by  one  person 
managing  and  conducting  agricultural  operations, 
either  "by  his  own  labor  alone  or  with  the  assis- 
tance of  members  of  his  household  or  hired  em- 
ployees.    The  term  "agricultural  operations"  is 
used  as  a  general  term  referring  to  the  work  of 
growing  crops,  producing  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  raising  animals;  fowls,  and  bees.  A 
"farm"  as  thus  defined  may  consist  of  a  single 
tract  of  land,  or  of  a  number  of  separate  and 
distinct  tracts,  and  these  several  tracts  may 
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and  purposes  lout  an  alter  ego  of  the  owner.     Kot  a  few  farms 
were  operated  by  part  owners,  and  a  considerable  proportion  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  owners  and  tenants.6    To  classify  as 
tenantjf arras  only  those  run  exclusively  by  tenants  does  not 
show  the  full  extent  of  tenancy,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  statistics  on  "part  owners"  and  "owners  and  tenants" 
do  not  show  the  exact  amount  of  tenancy  involved,  it  seems  best 


be  held  under  different  tenures,  as  where  one 
tract  is  owned  by  the  farmer  and  another  tract 
is  hired  by  him.     Further,  when  a  landowner  has 
one  or  more  tenants,  renters,  croppers,  or  mana- 
gers, the  land  operated  by  each  is  considered 
a  "farm". 

In  applying  the  foregoing  definition  of  a 
"farm"  for  census  purposes,  enumerators  were  in- 
structed to  report  as  a  "farm"  any  tract  of  3  or 
more  acres  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  no 
matter  what  the  value  of  the  products  raised 
upon  the  land,  or  the  amount  of  labor  involved 
in  operating  the  same  in  1909.     In  addition, 
they  were  instructed  to  report  in  the  same  man- 
ner all  tracts  containing  less  than  3  acres 
which  either  produced  at  least  $250  worth  of 
farm  products  in  the  year  1909,  or  on  which  the 
continuous  services  of  at  least  one  person  were 
expended.     The  enumerators  were  further  instruc- 
ted to  return  farm  schedules  for  all  institu- 
tions which  conducted  agricultural  operations, 
but  to  report  as  the  farms  of  such  institutions 
only  the  lands  which  were  actually  used  by  them 
for  agricultural  operations. 

Parmer.--  A  "farmer"  or  a  "farm  operator", 
according  to  the  census  definition,  is  a  person 
who  directs  the  operation  of  a  farm.  Hence, 
owners  of  farms  who  do  not  themselves  direct 
the  farm  operations  are  not  reported  as  "farmers I1 
Farmers  are  divided  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
into  three  general  classes,  according  to  the 
character  of  their  tenure,  namely,  farm  owners, 
farm  tenants,  and  farm  managers. 

Farm  owners  include  (1)  farmers  operating 
their  own  land  only,  and  (2)  those  operating 
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to  disregard  them  altogether  in  the  construction  of  the  maps. 

The  scheme  adopted  for  mapping  the  state  to  show 
different  grades  of  tenancy  is  as  follows:     the  area  of  each 
county  is  colored  uniformly  to  indicate  the  grade  to  which  its 
percentage  of  tenant  farms  assigns  it; tbe  dif f erentgrades  are 
represented  "by  different  colors,  the  lighter  colors  designating 
lower  degrees  of  tenancy  and  the  deeper  colors  a  greater  preva- 
lence of  that  practice;  the  colors  are  those  of  the  chromatic 
spectrum  in  their  order  from  red  to  violet.'   A  few  imperfec- 
tions in  the  scheme  of  mapping  employed  should  he  pointed  out. 
The  difficulty  of  showing  different  intensities  hy  means  of 
colors  is  commonly  recognized,  and  some  authorities  claim  that 
colors  should  he  employed  only  for  representing  different  kinds 


"both  their  own  land  and  some  land  hired  from 
others . 

Farm  tenants  are  farmers  who,  as  tenants, 
renters,  or  croppers,  operate  hired  land  only. 
They  were  reported  in  1910  in  three  classes:  (1) 
Share  tenants  —  those  who  pay  a  certain  share 
of  the  products,  as  one-half,  one-third,  or  one- 
quarter;   (2)  share-cash  tenants  —  those  who  pay 
a  share  of  the  products  for  part  of  the  land 
rented  hy  them  and  cash  for  part,  as  cash  for 
pasture  or  garden  and  a  share  of  all  the  crops 
grown  on  plowed  land;  and  (3)  cash  tenants  — 
those  who  pay  a  cash  rental  or  a  stated  amount 
of  lahor  or  products,  such  as  $7,  10  "bushels  of 
wheat,  or  100  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre.  All 
tenants  who  did  notspecify  whether  they  rented 
for  cash  or  for  a  share  of  the  products,  or  "both, 
are  tahulated  as  having  "tenure  not  specified". 

Managers  are  farmers  who  are  conducting  farm 
operations  for  wages  or  for  a  salary.* 
6  -  These  classes  were  first  recognized  in  the  census  in 
1900.     See  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Twelfth  census,   and  also 
Special  Bulletin  on  Agriculture  for  Illinois,  Thirteenth  census. 

#  -  From  Thirteenth  census  "bulletin  on  Agriculture  in 
Illinois,  p.  1. 
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of  phenomena.    However,  it  is  possible  to  represent  different 
degrees  of  importance  by  different  color  values,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  the  maps  used  in  this  thesis.     A  further  advantage 
lies  in  the  distinctness  with  which  the  high  degrees  of  inten- 
sity are  contrasted  with  the  lower  ones,  as  well  a.s  the  clear- 
ness with  which  the  location  of  the  high  degrees  is  3hown.  A 
second  disadvantage  of  the  map  scheme  is  that  the  county  is 
taken  as  the  unit,  and  colored  the  same  as  if  conditions  were 
uniform  within  the  county  boundaries,     while  the  township  unit 
would  be  a  much  more  nearly  accurate  one,  the  jflonly  statistics 
now  available  recognize  no  smaller  unit  than  the  count r.  The 
third  difficulty  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  gradations.  One 
county  may  lack  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  being  a  member 
of  a  higher  gr.ade  at  one  time,  while  another  county  may  barely 
have  enough  1&be  admitted  to  the  grade  to  which  it  is  assigned 
according  to  the  map,  and  yet  both  of  them  be  classed  together? 
This  difficulty  is  one  which  cannot  be  obviated  in  any  way  but 
by  employing  the  dot  system  of  mapping,  in  which  each  dot  wi th- 
in a  given  area  represents  a  certain  number  or  quantity.  The 
dot  system,  however,  does  not  make  it  possible  to  get  more 
than  a  very  general  idea  of  the  conditions  in  one  section 


7  -  See  particularly  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Notes  on  Map  Making 
and  Graphic  Representation  in  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation Publications,  Vol.  6,  pp.  313-326. 

8  -  For  this  reason  constant  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  county  statistics.     The  maps,  otherwise,  appear  to 
show  differences  more  strikingly  than  the  data  justify. 
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without  counting  the  dots,  and  besides  it  cannot  he  employed 
for  percentages  based  on  farms  which  vary  in  size  from  section 
to  section.9 

The  scheme  used  in  the  series  of  tenancy  maps  ap- 
pearing in  the  following  pages  i$  one  in  which  the  counties 
are  colored  to  show  the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  ten- 
ants according  to  the  following  legend: 
Blank:     less  than  fifteen  percent. 

Red:     fifteen  percent  and  less  than  twenty-five  percent. 

Orange:     twenty-five  percent  and  less  than  thirty-five 
percent. 

Yellow:     thirty-five  percent  and  less  than  forty-five 
percent. 

Green:     forty-five  percent  and  less  than  fifty-five 
percent. 

Blue:     fifty-five  percent  and  less  than  sixty-five  percent. 

Indigo:     sixty-five  percent  and  less  than  seventy-five 
percent. 


An  examination  of  the  tenancy  map  for  1880xu  reveals 
the  fact  that  there  were  four  counties  in  the  state  in  which 
the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  exceeded  forty- five  percent. 
These  counties  were  Alexander,  Christian,  Logan,  and  Mason. 
Among  these  Logan  countjr  took  the  lead,  having  slightly  over 
half  of  its  farms  operated  by  tenants.     There  were  twenty-four 


9  -  For  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  dot  system  see 
bulletins  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  department  of  agri- 
culture, prepared  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Taylor,  particularly 
the  one  on  "The  Place  of  Economics  in  Agricultural  Education 
and  Research". 

10  -  See  Table  I  of  the  Appendix  for  all  statistics  on 
tenancy.     The  maps  should  be  used  with  constant  reference  to 
the  statistics,  according  to  the  warning  given  in  the  second 
paragraph  back.  
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counties  in  which  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  was  between 
thirty-five  and  fifty-five  percent.     These  were  situated  for 
the  most  part  in  the  central  part  of the  state,  although  there 
were  a  number  of  counties  of  this  grade  of  tenancy  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  tending  to  center  around  the  region 
opposite  St.  Louis. ^    In  nineteen  of  these  twenty-four  coun- 
ties belonging  to  the  yellow  grade,  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
was  between  thirty-five  and  forty.     At  this  date  there  were 
fifty  counties,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
counties  in  the  state, ^  in  which  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms 
lay  between  twen^-five  and  thirty-five  percent,  and  of  these 
fifty  counties  those  in  which  the  percentage  was  less  than 
thirty  number  twenty-eight.     The  orange-colored  counties  occu- 
pied most  of  the  region  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state  not 
occupied  by  the  higher  grades  and  included  also  most  of  the 
counties  in  the  south  central  district  adjacent  to  the  yellow 
sections  together  with  a  small  group  of  counties  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  part  of  the  state.     The  red  counties  were 
twenty- three  in  number,  nineteen  of  which  had  tenancy  percent- 
ages between  twenty  and  twenty- five.     They  were  located  in 
three  general  regions,  namely,  the  northern  tier  of  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  Stephenson  county,  together  with  three 
others  adjacent  to  them;  the  two  west  central  counties,  Brown 
and  Schuyler;  and  a  number  of  the  counties  in  the  southern 

11  -  These  counties  were  Greene,  Madison,  Clinton,  St. 
Clair,  and  Jackson. 

12  -  The  total  number  of  counties  in  Illinois  has  been 
102,  since  the  erection  of  Ford  county  in  1869.     See  publica- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  "History 
of  the  Counties  of  Illinois"  for  interesting  and  valuable 
.information  on  thin  3nbjnct,.  = 
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extension  of  the  state,  more  particularly  in  the  region  which 
lies  some  distance  from  the  rivers.     Only  one  county,  Edwards, 
was  left  blank,  it  having  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Il- 
linois county  credited  with  a  proportion  of  tenancy  smaller 
than  fifteen  percent  at  any  of  the  census  periods  at  which  such 
statistics  were  gathered. 

Table  showing  the  distribution  of  Illinois  counties  on  the 


basis  of  tenancy  percentages  in  1880. 

Fifty  and  less  than  fifty-five  percent    1 

Forty-five  and  less  than  percent    3 

Forty  and  less  than  forty-five  percent    5 


Thirty-five  and  less  than  forty  percent  ....19 
Thirty  and  less  than  thirty- five  percent  ..  22 
Twenty-five  and  less  than  thirty  percent  . .  28 
Twenty  and  less  than  twenty-five  percent  ..  19 

Fifteen  and  less  than  twenty  percent    4 

Less  than  fifteen  percent   1 

Total    102 

The  table  shows  that  seventy-sight  of  the  counties 
had  tenancy  percentages  lying  between  twenty  and  forty,  while 
nine  counties  had  higher  than  forty  and  twenty-four  counties 
less  than  twenty  percent. 

The  percentage  of  tenancy  in  the  entire  state  aver- 
aged 31.4.     The  number  of  farms  was  255,741,  of  which  175,497 
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were  operated  "by  owners,  20,620  by  cash  tenants,  and  59,624  by 
share  tenants.     The  total  number  of  tenants  was,  therefore, 
somewhat  over  eighty  thousand.     This  number  is  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  of  tenants  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
at  this  date,  and  those  who  considered  the  tenancy  problem 
during  the  eighties  made  capital  of  this  fact.     While  Illinois 
stood  highest  in  the  matter  of  total  number  of  tenants  in  1880, 
she  did  not  hold  first  rank  in  the  percentage  of  her  farms  op- 
erated by  tenants.     The  high  state  tenancy  percentages  were  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  South,  but  outside  of  the  states  in 
which  Southern  conditions  were  found,  Illinois  appears  to  have 
had  the  highest  percentage. 

The  census  for  1890  shows  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  yellow  and  green  counties  with  a  consequent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  orange  and  red  counties.     The  green 
counties  lay  along  the  line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  in 
three  general  divisions.     The  first  one  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Livingston  county,  the  second  in  the  general  region  about  Logan 
county,  and  thethird  in  the  district  opposite  St.  Louis  common- 
ly known  as  the  Great  American  Bottom.     Alexander  county  under- 
went a  striking  decline  in  tenancy  during  the  period  1880  to 
1890.     The  yellow  in  the  map  for  1890  had  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  counties  to  the  northwest  and  to  the  southwest  of  the 
territory  it  occupied  in  1880.     Only  two  red  counties  remained 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  only  one  of  that  grade 
was  to  be  found  in  the  region  west  of  the  Illinois  river  known 
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as  the  Military  Tract.     The  rest  of  the  counties  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  state  belonged  to  the  orange  grade.     A  number 
of  counties  of  this  grade  were  also  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  occupying  most  of  that  section.     Two  groups 
of  red  counties  were  to  be  found  there  also,  however,  the  one 
along  the  Wabash  river,  and  the  other  reaching  from  Franklin 
county  to  the  region  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  counties  having  tenancy  percentages 
within  certain  five  percent  ranges  at  the  Eleventh  census,  1890 

Fifty  and  less  than  fifty-five  percent  ....  2 

Forty- five  and  less  than  fifty  percent  ....  8 

Forty  and  less  than  forty-five  percent  ....  13 

Thirty- five  and  less  than  forty  percent  ...  22 

Thirty  and  less  than  thirty-five  percent  ..  20 

Twenty-five  and  less  than  thirty  percent  . .  20 

Twenty  and  less  than  twenty- five  percent  ..  11 

Fifteen  and  less  than  twenty  percent    6 

The  four  ranges  having  the  largest  number  of  counties 
were  those  lying  between  twenty- five  and  forty-five  percent, 
there  being  sixty-five  counties  with  tenancy  percentages  lying 
within  those  limits.     Ten  counties  had  more  than  forty-five 
percent  of  tenancy,  and  seventeen  had  less  than  twenty-five 
percent.     Compared  with  the  preceding  census,  it  appears  that 


there  was  a  general  movement  toward  higher  tenancy  in  all  dif- 
ferent grades. 

In  the  state  as  a  whole  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
rose  from  31.4  percent  in  1880  to  34.0  percent  in  1890.  There 
was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  farms  from  255,741  in  1880  to 
240,681  in  1890.     The  number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  de- 
creased over  sixteen  thousand  while  the  number  of  tenants  in- 
creased from  80,244  to  81,833,  a  gain  of  about  sixteen  hundred. 
The  number  of  tenants  operating  farms  for  a  share  of  the  pro- 
ducts decreased  about  seven  thousand,  while  the  number  of  cash 
tenants  increased  about  eighty-five  hundred.     In  the  propor- 
tion of  tenant  farms,  Illinois  held  the  lead  over  the  other 
Northern  and  Western  states  in  1890  as  in  1880.     In  point  of 
total  number  of  tenants  Illinois  ranked  first  among  all  the 
states  in  the  Union. 

A  comparison  of  the  1890  tenancy  map  with  that  of 
1900  shows  a  much  larger  area  covered  with  the  darker  colors 
than  at  any  precious  date.     Of  the  counties  that  had  been  green- 
in  1890  four  had  undergone  such  increases  in  tenancy  that  they 
were  assigned  to  a  different  grade.     These  counties,  colored 
blue  in  the  map,  had  tenancy  percentages  ranging  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty-five  percent.     The  green  counties  occupied  most 
of  the  central  part  of  the  state  east  of  the  Illinois  river. 
Whiteside  county  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  Cook  and 
Dupage  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  Green  county  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and 


Monroe  and  St.  Clair  counties  opposite  St.  Louis  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  forty-five  to  fifty- five  percent  grade,  but  lay  a- 
part  from  the  main  body  of  the  counties  having  that  degree  of 
tenancy.     The  area  of  the  yellow  color  almost  completely  en- 
circled  the  green  in  1900,  being  especially  prominent  in  the 
west  part  of  the  state.     The  number  of  the  orange-colored 
counties  was  greatly  reduced  in  the  northern  and  western  sec- 
tions.    In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  the  orange  lost  some 
counties  to  the  yellow  during  the  decade  1890-1900,  but  gained 
some  at  the  expense  of  the  red. 

Table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  counties  among  the  five 


percent 

ranges  in  1900 

Sixty  and  less 

than  sixty- five  percent  .... 

1 

Fifty- five  and 

less  than  sixty  percent  .... 

3 

Fifty  and  less 

than  fifty-five  percent  . . . 

9 

Forty-five  and 

less  than  fifty  percent  .... 

13 

Jorty  and  less 

than  forty-five  percent  .... 

25 

Thirty-five  and 

less  than  forty  percent  . . . 

17 

Thirty  and  less 

than  thirty- five  percent 

23 

Twenty- five  and 

less  than  thirty  percent  . . 

12 

Twenty  and  less 

than  twenty- five  percent  . . 

9 

The  four  groups  having  the  largest  number  of  counties 
were  those  lying  between  thirty  and  fifty  percent.  Thirteen 
counties  had  percentages  larger  than  fifty  percent;  twenty-one 
had  percentages  smaller  than  thirty;  while  the  counties  having 
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percentages  within  the  twenty  percent  range  indicated  numbered 
seventy-eight. 

The  percentage  of  tenancy  throughout  the  state  in 
1900  averaged  39.3  percent,  an  absolute  gain  of  5.3  percent 
over  1890,  and  a  relative  gain,  based  on  the  percentage  of 
tenancy  in  1890,  of  nearly  seventeen  percent.     The  number  of 
farms  was  greater  thanat  either  of  the  two  preceding  dates, 
exceeding  the  number  in  1890  by  over  twenty- three  thousand. 
The  number  of  farms  operated  by  the  owners  declined  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  although  the  percentage  operated  by 
owners  was  sixty  percent  as  compared  with  sixty- six  percent 
ten  years  previously.     The  number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants 
increased  from  81,623  to  103,698.     The  percentage  of  gain  in 
the  number  of  cash  tenants  was  about  equal  to  that  of  share 
tenants,  al though  in  1900  the  total  number  of  cash  tenants 
was  38,173,  while  the  total  number  of  share  tenants  was  6  5,525. 
In  number  of  tenants  Illinois  still  held  first  rank,  being  the 
first  state  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  tenants. 

The  tenancy  map  for  1910  shows  lord  county  colored 
indigo,  thus  standing  as  the  only  Illinois  county  to  have  at- 
tained a  tenancy  percentage  greater  than  sixty-five  percent. 
Eleven  other  counties  had  tenancy  percentages  in  excess  of 
fifty-five  percent  forming  a  sort  of  broken  circle  in  the  cen- 
tral and  east  central  part  of  the  state.     The  blue  counties  in- 
clude Mason,  Logan,  Dewitt,  Macon,  Christian,  Piatt,  Champaign, 
Iroquois,  Livingston,  Grundy,  and  Marshall.     Several  other 
gfeen  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  this  group  had  proportions 
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of  tenant  farms  almost  as  high.     During  the  decade,  1900-1910 
the  green  spread  into  a  number  of  counties  in  the  region  west 
and  northwest  of  the  Illinois  river,  although  the  increase  in 
those  counties  was  little  greater  than  in  other  sections.  Clin- 
ton and  St.  Clair,  opposite  St.  Louis,  and  Alexander,  the  south- 
ernmost county  in  the  state,  belonged  to  the  green  grade  in 
1900.     There  were  thirty-three  yellow  counties  in  1900,  which 
occupied  most  of  the  region  surrounding  the  counties  whose 
percentages  exceeded  fifty-five  percent,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  territory  along  the  rivers  in  southern  Illi- 
nois.    The  number  of  the  orange  counties  was  twenty- two,  four 
of  them  lying  west  or  northwest  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  the 
remainder  being  concentrated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
especially  in  the  regions  which  do  not  lie  along  the  rivers. 
Six  red  counties  were  still  in  evidence  in  1910.    These  were 
Jo  Daviess  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state;  Effingham, 
Richland,  and  Edwards  in  the  south  central  part;  and  Pope  and 
Johnson  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  state. 

Table  showing  the  distribution  of  counties  among  the  different 
ranges  of  tenancy  percentages  in  1910 

Sixty-five  percent  and  less  than  seventy  ...  1 

Sixty  percent  and  less  than  sixty-five  ....  2 

Fifty- f ive  percent  and  less  than  sixty  ....  9 

Fifty  percent  and  less  than  fifty-five  ....  7 

Forty-five  percent  and  less  than  fifty  ...  22 

Forty  percent  and  less  than  forty-five  ...  17 


Thirty- five  percent  arid 
Thirty  percent  and  less 
Twenty-five  percent  and 
Twenty  percent  and  less 


less  than  forty  ...  16 

than  thirty-five  . .  11 

less  than  thirty  . .  11 

than  twenty- five  . .  6 


The  twenty  percent  range  which  includes  the  largest 
number  of  county  percentages  was  that  "between  thirty  and  fifty, 
there  being  nineteen  counties  with  proportions  of  tenant  farms 
exceeding  fifty  percent,  seventeen  with  percentages  less  than 
twenty  percent,  and  sixty- six  with  percentages  between  those 
extremes . 

Prom  1900  to  1910  the  percentage  of  tenancy  in  the 
state  increased  from  39.3  percent  to  41.4  percent.     This  in- 
crease, however,  was  due  to  a  decline  in  the  number  of  farms 
operated  by  owners  rather  than  in  any  Phenomenal  increase  in 
the  number  of  tenant  farms.     Whereas  the  total  number  of  farms 
was  264,151  in  1900,  it  was  251,672  in  1910.     The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  owners  brought  their  total  from  158,503  in  1900 
to  145,107  in  1910.     The  number  of  tenants  increased  only  681, 
raising  the  number  from  103,698  in  1900  to  104,379  in  1910. 
Of  these  tenants  32,120  operated  their  farms  on  the  basis  of 
cash  rent,  while  the  re3t,  67,216  in  all,  were  divided  at  this 
census  into  two  classes,  the  share  renters  and  those  denominated 
"share-cash"  renters.     Since  the  latter  appear  to  have  been 
classified  as  share  tenants  at  previous  censuses,  the  share  and 
share- cash  tenants  in  1910  should  be  compared  with  the  share 
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tenants  of  the  earlier  dates.     Such  a  comparison  shows  a  gain 
of  ahout  1691  in  the  number  of  share  tenants  between  1900  and 
1910.     Cash  tenants  decreased  in  number  6053,  thus  making  an 
apparent  decrease  of  4362  in  the  total  number  of  tenants.  How- 
ever, this  decrease  is  only  apparent,  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mode  of  tenure  of  a  number  of  known  tenants  farms  was 
not  specified.     It  is  also  true  that  the  tenure  of  over  five 
thousand  farms  was  returned  as  entirely  unknown.     This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  owners  and 
tenants  was  only  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  farms  in  1910, 

Illinois  at  the  Thirteenth  census  continued  to  hold 
the  lead  in  the  number  of  tenant  farms,  and  amons:  Northern  and 
Western  states  held  first  rank  in  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
also. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  farms, 
the  number  operated  by  all  tenants,  cash,  share  and  share-cash 
tenants,  and  the  percentage  operated  by  owners  and  tenants  from 
1880  to  1910, 

Total         Number  of  Farms  Operated      Percentage  of  Farms 

Number  by  Tenants  Operated  by 

of  Farms    Total       Cash         Share  Owners  Tenants 

1880  255,741  80,244  20,620  59,624  68.6  31.4 

1890  240,681  81,833  29,182  52,651  66.0  34.0 

1900  264,151  103,698  38,173  65,525„  60.0  39.3 

1910  251,872  104,379  32,120  67,216#  57.6  41.4 

#  -  23,665  tenants  were  classified  as  share-cash  tenants 
in  1910. 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  number  of  farms 
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decreased  in  the  decade  1380  to  1890,  increased  greatly  during 
the  nineties  and  declined  again  after  1900.     The  number  of 
farms  operated  by  owners  steadily  decreased  from  175,497  in 
1880  to  145,107  in  1910.     The  nuraher  of  tenants  underwent  a 
regular  increase,  although  the  increase  after  1900  was  less 
than  seven  hundred.     The  number  of  cash  tenants  increase  during 
the  eighties  and  nineties  but  decreased  between  1900  and 
1910.     The  number  of  share  tenants  decreased  during  the  eigh- 
ties, increased  considerably  during  the  nineties,  and  counting 
in  share-cash  tenants  increased  also  after  1900.     The  percent- 
age of  farms  operated  by  the  owners  decreased  from  68.6  in 
1880  to  57.6,  while  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  underwent 
a  corresponding  increase  from  31.4  percent  to  41.4  percent. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  net  loss  between  1880  and  1890  in 
number  of  farms  was  less  than  two  percent,  the  net  loss  in  the 
number  of  farms  operated  by  owners'  approximately  sixteen  per- 
cent, and  the  net  gain  in  the  number  of  tenants  was  thirty  per- 
cent . 

The  increase  in  tenancy  in  Illinois  is  shown  clearly 
in  the  following  table  which  shows  the  distribution  of  counties 
among  the  five  percent  ranges  of  tenancy  from  1880  to  1910. 


1880  1890  1900  1910 


Sixty- five  and 

less 

than  seventy  percent 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Sixty  and  less 

than 

sixty-five  percent 

X 

X 

1 

2 

Fifty-five  and 

less 

than  sixty  percent 

X 

X 

3 

9 

Fifty  and  less 

than 

fifty-five  percent 

1 

2 

9 

7 

Forty-five  and 

less 

than  fifty  percent 

3 

8 

13 

22 

on 

1880  1890  1900  1910 


Forty  and  less  than  forty-five  percent 

5 

13 

25 

17 

Thirty-fire  and  less  than  forty  percent 

19 

22 

17 

16 

Thirty  and  less  than  thirty-five  percent 

22 

20 

23 

11 

Twenty-five  and  less  than  thirty  percent 

28 

20 

12 

11 

Twenty  and  less  than  twenty-five  percent 

19 

11 

9 

6 

Fifteen  and  less  than  twenty  percent 

4 

6 

X 

X 

Less  than  fifteen  percent 

1 

X 

X 

X 

This  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  general  rise 
in  tenancy  all  through  the  different  ranges,  and  also  that 
there  has  been  a  greater  tendency  toward  dispersion  in  tenancy 
with  the  passing  of  time.     The  latter  fact  indicates  that  while 
tenancy  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  in  some  sections,  it 
has  been  increasing  less  rapidly  in  others.     This  will  be  brought 
out  in  the  study  of  tenancy  increases  in  the  chapter  after  the 
next. 


Bibliographical  Note. 

In  the  preparation  of  Chapter  I  reference  was  had 
to  various  authorities  on  statistics  and  on  the  census  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  thesis. 
In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  support  of  the  facts 
relative  to  tenancy  before  1S80  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
county  histories    listed  in  the  bibliography. 
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SOME    FUNDAMENTAL  NOTIONS 
Respecting  the  Causes  and  Conditions  of  Farm  Tenancy 

General  topics.  The  problem  of  the  chapter;  the  main  points 
in  the  renting  of  farms;  the  basis  of  the  classifications  of 
owners  and  tenants;  the  classification  of  owners;  causes  op- 
erating in  the  case  of  each  class  of  owners  to  lead  them  to 
rent  their  land;  the  classification  of  tenants;  conditions 
determining  the  status  of  each  class;  the  amount  of  the  rent 
as  a  factor  in  the  problem;  the  influence  of  personal  preju- 
dices and  desires;  the  effects  of  competition;  summary. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  there  is  presented  statis- 
tical evidence  that  farm  tenancy  has  existed  in  every  county 
of  the  state  since  I860  and  historical  evidence  of  tenant 
farming  before  that  dat3.     In  1880  the  proportion  of  tenant 
farms  in  Edwards  county  was  14.5  percent,  being  the  lowest 
on  record  for  any  Illinois  county  at  any  one  of  the  census 
dates.1    The  number  of  tenants  at  that  time  in  Edwards  county 
was  102,  an  average  of  one  for  every  two  and  a  fraction  sec- 
tions of  land  in  the  county.     This  is  a  relatively  low  degree 
of  tenancy,  and  yet  even  here  its  extent  is  such  as  to  deserve 
notice.      In  1910  in  Ford  county  66.9  percent  of  the  farms 
were  reported  as  tenant  farms.    Between  these  extremes  the 
county  percentages  fall  in  largest  numbers  between  25  and  50. 
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To 


The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  thesis  is  to  analyze  and  clas- 
sify the  general  causes  and  conditions  which  underlie  tenant 
farming.     In  succeeding  divisions  of  the  treatment  an  inquiry 
is  made  infc  the  manner  in  which  these  factors  have  combined 
to  produce  differences  in  the  degrees  of  tenancy  existing  in 
different  regions  and  at  different  times. 

The  percentage  of  farms  operated  "by  tenants  in  a 
given  region  is  the  result  of  the  adjustment  of  supply  and 
demand.     Owners  must  be  willing  to  rent;  individuals  must  be 
available  who  axe  willing  to  become  tenants;  and  finally, 
they  must  be  able  to  agree  upon  the  terns  of  leases.     The  con- 
ditions surrounding  each  of  these  phases  of  the  tenancy  situa- 
tion are  to  be  given  as  much  of  a  separate  consideration  as 
their  character  will  permit. 

The  common  difficulties  arise  in  respect  to  the 
classifications,  namely,   the  fac-frthat  they  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  based  on  condition^  which  are  changing.  The 
classifications  in  the  following  pages  are  designed  to  cover 
the  more  numerous  and  striking  cases  in  their  respective  par- 
ticular fields,  and  are  adapted  only  to  present  conditions. 
These  conditions  are  largely  economic  in  character.     The  reasons 


1  -  Low  tenancy  percentages  were  ascribed  to  Edwards 
county  at  each  census  date;  in  1890  the  percentage  was  16.0; 
in  1900  21.2;   in  1910  20.1. 

2  -  In  the  entire  Western  States  Division,  the  percentage 
of  tenancy  was  14.0  in  1880,  12.1  in  1890,  and  14.1  in  1910. 
The  North  Atlantic  States  averaged  less  than  20.0  percent  at 
the  same  dates. 
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for  the  emphasis  upon  economic  considerations  respecting  ten- 
ancy will  appear  in  the  development  of  the  thesis. 

Landowners  may  be  divided  into  tv/o  principal  groups, 
one  including  those  of  agricultural  antecedents,  and  the  other 
those  whose  antecedents  are  mainly  non- agricultural .     The  for- 
mer are  those  whose  experience  has  been  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  agricultural  pursuits.     The  latter  comprises  the  owners 
who  have  acquired  their  farm  possessions  without  having  had 
recent  experience  in  agriculture.     The  former  group,  for  our 
purposes,  will  he  divided  into  three  classes,  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  their  property  and  the  extent  to  which  it  con- 
sists of  rural  real  estate.    The  first  class  embraces  those 
owners  each  of  whom  owns  a  farm  of  such  a  size  and  character 
as  to  support  the  owner  and  his  family  without  their  having  to 
rent  additional  land  or  engage  in  work  elsewhere.      The  second 
class  of  owners  with  agricultural  antecedents  includes  those 
each  of  whom  owns  more  land  than  enough  to  occupy  the  labor 
and  attention  of  himself  and  his  family,   and  whose  investments 
are  limited  chiefly  to  farm  property.     The  third  class  is  made 
up  of  those  who  in  addition  to  their  farm  investments  have 
financial  interests  in  non-agricultural  pursuits.     The  owners 
with  non- agricultural  antecedents  will  be  classified  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  and  the  object  for  which  they  acquired 
their  property  in  the  country.     Those  of  the  first  class  of 

3  -  Owners  with  agricultural  antecedents  who  own  less 
property  than  that  indicated  here,  must  either  be  renters  also, 
or  must  engage  in  work  elsewhere.     If  they  rent  in  addition  to 
operating  their  own  land  they  come  under  the  classification 
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urban  ovmers  obtained  their  land  by  inheritance,  while  the 
other  class  secured  theirs  "by  purchase.     Of  those  who  purchased 
their  farm  property,  one  class  is  composed  of  those  who  made 
the  investment  for  conservative  returns,  while  the  other  class 
is  one  of  speculators. 

In  considering  the  case  of  an  individual  member  of 
any  of  these  classes  of  land  owners  it  will  "be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  he  has  as  one  alternative  to  personal  operation  or 
the  operation  of  his  land  by  a  manager  or  tenant,  the  possi- 
bility of  selling  his  land.     When  the  ownership  of  the  land 
is  changed,  the  question  of  its  being  operated  by  a  tenant 
is  not  settled  negatively,  but  merely  referred  to  the  new 
owner  to  be  determined  by  him  according  to  the  conditions 
which  surround  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.    However,  after 
an  owner  has  placed  his  land  upon  the  market,  a  considerable 
length  of  time  may  pass  before  the  sale  is  effected.4  During 
this  period  when  sale  is  pending,  unless  the  owner  is  in  a 
position  to  conduct  the  operations  personally,  or  has  on  hand 
adequate  equipment  to  fit  it  up  for  a  manager,  the  probabili- 
ties are  strong  that  he  will  lease  the  property  to  tenants. 
Unless  the  equipment  with  which  the  place  is  stocked  is  such 
that  it  can  be  used  by  the  prospective  seller  in  the  operation 

and  tenants 

of  ownersA(see  below,  page46  );  if  they  are  not  "owners  and 
tenants",  their  case,  so  far  as  the  question  of  renting  their 
own  land  is  concerned,  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  non- agricultural  owners  designated  here  as  belonging 
to  the  first  class. 

4  -  So  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  learn  from  real 
estate  dealers  in  the  corn  belt  region  of  the  state,  land  when 
offered  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price,  does  not  ordinarily 
have  to  stay  long  upon  the  market  without  finding  a  buyer. 
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of  other  land  which  he  possesses,  it  will  have  to  "be  disposed 
of  with  the  land.     The  marked  depreciation  in  value  which  or- 
dinarily takes  place  in  farm  machinery  during  the  first  few 
years  after  its  purchase  is  one  factor  which  makes  the  equip- 
ment of  a  place  for  temporary  managerial  operation  a  matter  of 
doubtful  economy.     Besides  with  the  present  limitation  of  sup- 
ply of  competent  managers,  it  would  he  difficult  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  manager,  especially  for  a  short  time.     Thus  the 
period  during  which  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land  is  being  con- 
templated is  one  favorable  to  its  being  operated  by  tenants. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  arise  in  the  ca.se  of 
an  operating  owner  belonging  to  any  of  the  classes  mentioned 
above  is  that  of  a  compulsory  withdrawal  from  personal  opera- 
tion until  the  passing  of  a  particular  crisis  in  his  affairs. 
An  absence  from  the  region  for  a  year  or  two  for  purposes  of 
travel,  politics,  or  business,  a  temporal  decline  in  physical 
vitality,  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  work  in  the  local  com- 
munity that  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  monopolize  all  of  his 
time,  or  any  other  such  matters  may  cause  an  operating  owner 
to  suspend  personal  supervision  of  the  farm  work  for  the  time 
being.     In  arranging  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  such  an 
owner  may  hire  some  one  to  manage  the  place  for  the  time  being, 

whether  the  same  condition  prevails  in  other  sections  of  the 
state  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  decided  from  the  facts  now 
in  hand,  although  the  relatively  smaller  advance  in  value  of 
lands  in  other  parts  of  the  state  may  afford  some  evidence  of 
less  activity  on  the  land  market  in  those  sections.     The  fur- 
ther fact  remains  that  some  land  is  held  for  what  at  the  time 
appear  to  be  unreasonable  prices.    However,  this  can  not  be 
expressed  statistically. 
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or  he  may  rent  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  form  of  opera- 
tion is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to  in  such  cases. 

So  far  as  the  membership  of  any  of  the  owning  classes 
is  composed  to  any  large  extent  of  women  and  minor  children, 
the  probability  of  personal  supervision  by  the  owners  is  con- 
siderably smaller.     The  degree  of  attention  which  must  be  given 
by  the  operator,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
for  conducting  the  operation  of  a  farm  are  such  as  to  make  the 
farming  of  land  a  pursuit  for  which  a  man  is  better  adapted 
than  a  woman  or  child. 

We  will  now  consider  the  conditions  which  do  not  or- 
dinarily obtain  in  the  case  of  all  the  classes  of  owners. 
First  of  all  we  will  take  up  the  case  of  the  three  classes 
whose  antecedents  have  been  agricultural  in  character.     So  long 
as  these  owners  continue  to  live  in  the  country,  the  movement 
of  population  to  newer  countries  and  to  the  cities  is  sweeping 
by  them.  5    When  the  owners  move  from  the  farm,  they  usually 
give  up  the  personal  operation  of  their  land.     The  consequence 
in  many  cases  is  that  the  farms  are  turned  over  to  tenants  for 
cultivation.     The  object  of  the  following  statement  of  the 
causes  for  the  decline  in  rural  population  is  to  bring  out  the 
phases  which  make  for  tenancy. 6 


5  -  Hibbard,  B.  H. ,  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  U.  S.     Annals  of 
Am.   Acad.  Vol.  XL ,  Whole  Number  129,  p.  35. 

6  -  The  articles  and  books  treating  the  decline  in  rural 
population  are  so  numerous  that   direct  citations  will  be  made 
sparingly  in  this  part  of  the  essay.     See,  however,  the  general 
list  of  references  at  the  close  of  the  division. 
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Ferhaps  the  most  fundamental  cause  for  th<-  relative 

depopulation  of  many  of  the  rural  sections  of  Illinois  is  the 

increased  productiveness  of  farm  lahor  on  account  of  the  ap- 

7 

plication  of  improved  machinery.        This  makes  it  possible  for 
the  work  of  farming  to  be  carried  on  by  fewer  hands  than  the 
natural  increase  of  the  country  population  produces.     The  su- 
perfluity of  labor  thus  created  is  relieved  by  migration  to 
less  thickly  settled  rural  regions  and  to  the  villages  and 

Q 

cities.        The  attractions  toward  urban  life  as  contrasted  with 
country  life  in  newer  agricultural  communities  are  strengthened 
by  other  forces  than  those  that  are  merely  industrial.  The 
social  and  intellectual  opportunities  of  the  city  pull  many  in 
that  direction  who  might  otherwise  have  either  stayed  in  their 
native  rural  district  or  have  taken  up  life  on  the  farm  in  less 
advanced  agricultural  regions.     Thus  not  only  has  the  super- 
fluous labor  been  drained  from  the  older  country  districts, 
but  also  in  some  cases  the  depletion  appears  to  have  gone  be- 
yond that  which  the  mere  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  re- 
quires.   Among  the  number  of  those  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  energetic  of  the  rural  population.  The 
general  effect  upon  the  districts  where  the  average  quality  of 
those  leaving  the  farm  is  superior  to  that  of  those  remaining  is 
to  make  the  life  of  the  sountry  less  satisfying  to  those  who  re- 
main.   

7-  MThe  Special  Investigations  of  the  Labor  Bureau  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  by  the  use  of  machinery  the  effectiveness 
of  human  labor  has  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled  since  the 
middle  of  the  century."     Twelfth  Census,  Vol.  V.,p.  xxxi. 

8-  3ee  page  8. 
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The  movement  cityward  promotes  farm  tenancy  in  sev- 
eral ways.     In  the  first  place,  the  younger  people  who  go  to 
the  city  frequently  influence  the  parents  to  give  up  the  op- 
eration of  their  farms  and  move  to  to*n.     Whether  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  engage  in  "business  supported  "by  the  fi- 
nancial hacking  of  the  parents,  or  "become  involved  in  the  pur- 
suits of  city  life  independent  of  direct  parental  assistance, 
the  interest  of  the  parents  is  directed  toward  the  city,  and 
not  infrequently  this  interest  induces  them  to  follow  their 
children  to  the  city.     The  parents,  however,  often  do  not  wait 
for  the  family  to  be  separated  "by  the  departure  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  city,  "but  make  the  move  from  the  farm  "before  that 
event  occurs.     The  result  of  this  removal  of  the  head  of  the 
family  to  the  city  is  that  his  farm  is  frequently  turned  over 
to  a  renter,  often  either  a  member  of  the  family  or  a  trusted 
farm  hand. 

The  removal  of  some  of  the  children  of  farm  owners 
to  the  city  has  also  an  influence  upon  tenancy  after  the  ow- 
ner's death.     When  the  estate  is  divided  among  the  heirs,  the 
children  who  have  taken  up  city  life  frequently  rent  their 
shares,  in  many  cases  to  the  relatives  who  remained  on  the  farm. 
In  such  cases  the  integrity  of  the  former  estate  may  remain 
little  changed  for  purposes  of  operation.     "When  the  shares  are 
rented  to  different  farmers,  operation  as  well  as  ownership  is 
more  dispersed.     Thus  the  rural  exodus,  by  taking  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  rural  families  into  non- agricultural  pursuits 
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causes  a  larger  proportion  of  farm  land  to  lie  operated  "by  ten- 
ants than  would  otherwise  "be  rented. 

Thus  far,  the  effect  of  the  urban  movement  has  been 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  children  who  have  joined  in 
it.     Sometimes,  however,  the  parents  move  to  the  city  in  order 
to  give  sons  or  sons-in-law  a  chance  to  engage  in  farm  opera- 
tion.    In  these  cases  it  is  usually  the  lack  of  sufficient 
houseroom  on  the  farm  that  compels  the  retirement  of  the  owners 
to  the  city,  although  lack  of  harmony  may  exist  between  some 
of  the  members  of  the  families  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
a  separation  desirable  regardless  of  the  housing  facilities  of 
the  farm.     In  such  cases  renting  may  be  independent  of  retire- 
ment, but  if  the  retirement  occurs  it  is  usually  a  consequence 
rather  than  a  cause  of  renting.     The  influence  of  retirement 
in  promoting  tenancy  appears  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  ten- 
ancy in  causing  retirement.     In  either  case,  retirement  and 
tenancy  accompany  one  another. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  influence  of 
the  second  generation  in  promoting  the  movement  to  the  city 
and  thus  influencing  the  growth  of  farm  tenancy.     We  will  now 
view  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  owners, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  influenced  by  parental  interests  to  give 
up  the  personal  operation  of  their  farms. 

Another  of  the  chief  causes  why  owners  retire  in 
large  numbers  is  also  industrial  in  character.     The  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  becomes  a  more  and  more  serious  problem  to  the  owner 
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with  increasing  age.     The  scarcity  of  female  domestic  help  in 
a  large  part  of  rural  Illinois  is  also  a  significant  factor  in 
the  farm  labor  situation  of  an  operating  owner.     Prom  this 
difficulty,  the  owner  has  one  means  of  release  in  the  possi- 
bility of  renting  his  place  to  a  tenant,  who  on  account  of  his 
youthfulness ,  and  through  the  help  of  his  rising  family  of 
children,  is  in  a  "better  position  to  cope  with  the  labor  prob- 
lem. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  forces  the  operation 
of  which  has  just  been  traced,  there  are  other  causes  for  the 
growth  of  farm  tenancy  that  are  more  psychological  and  social 
in  nature.     As  compared  with  the  life  of  the  city  that  of  the 
country  seems  to  many  farmers  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  general 
attractiveness.     A  great  many  features  of  farm  life  have  been 
and  are  still  such  as  to  discourage  owners  and  others  from 
continuing  to  endure  them.    One  source  of  dissatisfaction  with 
country  life  lies  in  the  long  hours  of  severe  work  which  form 
a  part  of  the  farmer^  life.     Another  source  of  discontent  on 
the  part  of  many  farmers  is  the  comparative  isolation  of  farm 
life.    Besides,  there  are  occasions  when,  owing  to  short  crops 
and  low  prices,  the  economic  advantage  gained  from  agricultural 
operation  is  relatively  small.     To  the  farmer  who  has  experi- 
enced such  unsatisfactory  conditions  on  the  farm,  the  allure- 
ments of  life  in  the  villages  and  cities  are  particularly 
strong.    Retirement  to  town  often  means  an  opportunity  for 
leisure  in  a  new  environment,  easier  access  to  the  lodge,  church, 
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theater,  library,  and  other  institutions  of  the  urban  community. 

Thus  far  we  have  referred  to  the  general  influences 
operating  to  cause  owners  whose  homes  have  been  in  the  country 
to  move  to  the  town.     Attention  will  now  be  given  to  the  special 
conditions  which  surround  each  of  the  three  classes  of  such 
owners . 

So  far  as  the  question  of  tenancy  is  concerned,  the 
important  factors  in  the  situation  of  a  farm  owner  of  agricul- 
tural antecedents  are  the  area  and  the  location  of  his  proper- 
ty.    If  the  amount  of  land  is  greater  than  that  which  such  a 
farmer  in  the  community  ordinarily  operates,  even  though  it 
lies  in  contiguous  tracts,  probabilities  that  tenancy  will  be 
employed  are  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  case  of  an  owner 
whose  possession  in  land  is  just  sufficient  to  employ  his  fam- 
ily according  to  the  customarjr  type  of  cultivation  in  the  com- 
munity.    The  respective  financial  standings  of  the  two  farmers 
is  the  chief  cause,  the  wealthier  ordinarily  feeling  more 
strongly  the  attraction  of  the  city  on  account  of  the  greater 
opportunity  which  he  has  of  securing  social  esteem  and  of. en- 
joying city  life  in  general.    However,  while  the  number  of 
acres  which  the  owner  possesses  is  a  factor  of  some  importance 
in  promoting  tenancy,  the  location  of  he  owner's  holdings  is 
of  equal  or  greater  importance.     If  enough  land  lies  in  one 
vicinity  to  warrant  the  hiring  of  a  manager,  then  the  owner 
may  choose  to  have  his  land  operated  in  that  manner.     If  the 
land  is  dispersed,  however,  so  that  large  enough  areas  do  not 
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lie  together  to  justify  the  services  of  managers,  the  proba- 
bilities for  the  employment  of  the  managerial  form  of  opera- 
tion are  reduced.     The  relative  scarcity  of  managers  indicates, 
moreover,  that  operation  by  managers  has  not  been  employed  in 
such  estates  to  the  same  extent  as  tenant  farming. 

By  a  farmer-capitalist  is  meant  a  farmer  who  is  con- 
nected in  a  financial  way  with  enterprises  his  profits  from 
which  are  not  dependent  upon  his  own  activities  as  a  farm  op- 
erator.    Such  owners  appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  transition 
from  farm  operation  to  non-agricultural  business.     When  the 
n on- agricultural  business  comes  to  monopolize  their  time,  they 
must  make  some  arrangement  for  the  operation  of  their  land. 
Having  a  full  equipment  for  farming  operations  already  on  hand, 
such  owners  might  be  disposed  to  place  a  manager  in  control  of 
the  farm.     On  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  form  of  operation  is 
one  which  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  such  conditions,  and  is 
doubtless  employed  to  a  large  extent. 

Contrasted  with  the  group  of  owners  with  recent  agri- 
cultural experience  stands  the  group  of  owners  whose  experience 
is  more  especially  non- agricultural.  There  appear  to  be  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  latter  have  taken  up  the  personal  opera- 
tion of  their  land.  Such  owners  are  ordinarily  either  heirs, or 
investors^to  retain  the  possession  of  the  land  for  some  time. 
The  attitude  of  the  city  speculator  is  not  usually  such  as  will 
lead  him  to  take  up  residence  upon  his  land. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  some  agitation  for  a 
movement  back  to  the  country.     Those  engaged  in  forwarding  the 
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movement  have  been  poining  out  the  advantages  of  life  in  the 
out-doors  away  from  the  congestion  of  the  cities,  the  general 
healthfulness  of  country  life  when  safeguarded    by  proper  sani- 
tary measures,  the  advantages  of  the  farming  occupation  from 
the  standpoint  of  independence,  and  other  features  of  life  on 
the  farm  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  in  this  essay. 
The  "back  to  the  land"  agitation  appears  to  be  having  some 
influence  upon  the  prospective  heirs  to  farm  property.  The 
effect  of  the  agitation  upon  city  investors  is  perhaps  less 
significant.    Many  of  the  latter  have  either  forgotten  or  per- 
haps never  had  occasion  to  learn  the  recent  developments  in 
the  art  of  farming.    Many  who  were  on  the  farm  in  their  youth 
left  it  on  account  of  the  dislike  for  the  type  of  existence 
which  it  meant  for  them.     Such  are  likely  to  be  disposed  a- 
gainst  returning  to  the  farm  for  purposes  of  operation.  The 
holding  power  of  city  life  upon  those  who  have  entered  into  it 
and  established  a  place  for  themselves  there  is  an  important 
factor.    For  most  successful  city  men  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing in  the  country  as  large  a  range  for  the  expression  of  their 
individual  talents,  and  of  exerting  an  influence  over  as  large 
a  number  of  people  is  not  so  great.     Thus,  the  city  owners  of 
rural  real  estate  are  more  likely  to  abstain  from  the  personal 
operation  of  their  land,  the  result  being  that  in  large  measure 
it  is  operated  by  tenant  farmers. 

Among  the  youthful  heirs  to  farm  property  who  have 
lived  in  the  city,  there  appears  to  be  some  tendency  toward 
taking  up  the  operation  of  the  land  to  which  they  have  fallen 
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heir.8    This  movement  to  the  country  hy  representatives  of 
the  second  generation  is  perhaps  one  of  great  significance 
for  the  future,  although  as  yet  it  has  not  "become  an  important 
factor  operating  toward  the  reduction  of  tenancy. 

Urhan  investors  in  country  real  estate  comprise 
both  corporations  and  individuals.     Of  special  importance 
among  the  corporations  are  the  railroad  and  coal  mining  com- 
panies. ^    The  former  often  own  lands  along  the  right-of-way, 
which  are  put  under  cultivation,  and  coal  companies  sometimes 
secure  the  full  title  to  the  land  in  which  their  chief  interest 
is  the  coal  right.    Perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  land  held 
"by  these  companies  is  leased  to  tenants,  although  properties 
of  coal  corporations  are  sometimes  put  under  the  managerial 
form  of  cultivation.     The  land  belonging  to  individual  urban 
investors  may  be  operated  either  by  a  manager  or  by  a  tenant. 
The  size  of  each  individual  holding  doubtless  has  ^ome  influence 
in  the  determination  of  the  form  of  tenure,  the  incentive  which 
the  owner  has  for  securing  the  advantages  of  managerial  econo- 
mies being  stronger  the  larger  the  amount  of  the  property. 

The  third  type  of  urban  holder  of  farm  land  is  the 
speculating  individual  or  syndicate.     Such  owners  ordinarily 


8  -  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Rural  Problems  and  the 
Relation  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  their  Solution,  p.  5. 

9  -  The  information  embodied  in  this  paragraph  was  de- 
rived chiefly  from  personal  interviews  which  the  writer  has 
had  with  citizens  of  various  part3  of  the  state,  especially 
in  the  coal  mining  regions. 
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want  to  have  their  property  ready  for  disposal  at  relatively 
short  notice.    As  a  result  of  this  fact  the  tenant  form  of  op- 
eration, since  it  requires  little  expenditure  for  equipment,  and 
may  he  terminated  with  little  opportunity  for  loss  to  the 
owner  at  the  end  of  the  current  rent  year,  is  especially  adapted 
to  such  a  situation.      Speculation  in  Illinois  farm  land  is 
recognized  as  existing  on  rather  a  wide  scale,  and  can  there- 
fore probably  be  assigned  as  an  important  cause  for  the  extent 

10 

of  tenancy  within  the  state. 

Tenants  may  be  treated  in  three  classes.     The  first 
class  includes  those  who  are  not  in  a  financial  position  to 
own  any  farm  land.     The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  own 
some  farm  property  and  cultivate  rented  land  in  addition.  Those 
who  prefer  to  rent  instead  of  owning,  although  financially  able 
to  own,  constitute  the  third  class. 

Ordinarily  the  members  of  the  first  class  have  the 

choice  between  renting  land,  hiring  out  as  farm  laborers,  and 

seeking  a  livelihood  in  some  non-agricultural  pursuit.  The 

line  of  work  which  appears  to  afford  the  best  opening  is  the 

one  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  may  be  regarded  as 

most  willing  to  take  up.     Thus  the  degree  of  willingness  which 

these  tenants  have  for  continuance  in  the  status  in  which  they 

live  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  f avorableness  of  the 

terms  which  they  are  able  to  make  with  the  landlord.     Some  of 

these  tenants  succeed  in  saving  money,  and  thus  appear  to  be 

on  the  way  to  a  .hip-he r  economic  status.     Others  live  such  a 

10-  In  this  connection  see  an  article  by  Franklin  Escher 
on  the  "Danger  of  the  Current  Speculation  in  Land,"  Banker's 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1910,  Vol.  LXXI,  pp.  188-190. 
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shiftless,  "hand-to-mouth"  existence  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  will  ever  accumulate  much  wealth.     Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  owners  of  the  more  productive  farms  are  anxious 
to  rent  them  to  the  most  competent  tenants,  those  who  stand 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  non-owning  tenants  will  ordinarily  he 
found  renting  the  least  desirable  land. 

Those  who  own  farm  property  and  cultivate  some  rented 
land  in  addition  have  more  inducement  to  remain  farmers,  though 
less  to  Veep  them  tenants  than  the  tenants  who  "belong  to  the 
class  described  above.     If  their  land  is  such  as  to  occupy  their 
time  and  attention  when  operated  in  the  manner  customary  in 
the  community,  the  renting  of  additional  land  becomes  mere  and 
more  a  matter  of  choice  and  opportunity.     If  the  holding  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  employ  all  the  labor  at  the  owner's 
disposal,  then  two  possible  courses  lie  open  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  additional  labor.     On  the  one  hand,  part  of  the 
labor  can  be  hired  out  to  other  farmers,  or  turned  into  other 
channels  of  employment,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  owner  may 
cultivate  his  land  in  such  an  intensive  way  as  to  use  it  all 
on  his  own  property.     The  alternatives  which  an  owning  tenant 
has  in  case  he  does  not  see  *tkli  advantage        continuing  as  a 
tenant  thus  give  him  a  greater  degree  of  independence  than 
that  possessed  by  a  tenant  who  owns  no  farm  property  of  his 
own.     An  owning  tenant,  however,  is  more  limited  in  the  range 
of  territory  in  which  he  may  rent,  because  of  the  desirability 
of  renting  land  which  lies  near  his  own  place.     In  case  the 
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tenant's  own  land  is  a  share  in  a  larger  estate,  he  is  fre- 
quently able  to  rent  other  shares  in  the  original  farm,  and 
under  such  circumstances  there  is  less  occasion  for  his  renting 
land  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  that  which  he  owns. 

The  third  class  of  tenants  includes  as  a  rule  the 
highest  type  of  tenants,  namely,  those  who  see  in  tenant  opera- 
tion a  permanently  profitah?.s  means  of  securing  a  livelihood 
and  perhaps  of  accumulating  more  money  than  through  the  owner- 
ship of  land  themselves.    While  in  a  financial  position  to  make 
possible  a  high  degree  of  mobility,  they  usually  prefer  longer 
leases  and  more  permanent  tenure.     Some  of  the  most  successful 
grain  and  stock  farmers  "belong  to  this  class. 

Thus  far  attention  has  "been  given  to  the  motives 
which  prompt  different  classes  of  owners  and  tenants  to  enter 
into  a  rent  contract.     So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
the  size  of  the  rent  which  as  landlord  he  can  get  or  as  a  ten- 
ant he  must  pay  is  an  important  factor  in  limiting  or  in  streng- 
thening those  motives.     If,  under  existing  conditions  of  dif- 
ferences in  rents  between  sections,  the  rent  demanded  by  a 
landlord  in  one  section  is  too  high,  the  tenant  has  the  recourse 
within  the  limits  of  his  ability,   to  seek  to  rent  land  in  other 
sections.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  terms  demanded  by  an  in- 
dividual desiring  to  rent  a  piece  of  land  as  a  tenant  are  pro- 
hibitive from  the  owner's  point  of  view,  then  that  owner  must 
await  better  terms  or  have  his  land  operated  in  some  other 
way  than  by  a  tenant.     Thus  the  general  level  of  rents  in  each 
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section  will  be  fixed  somewhere  "between  the  prohibition  points 
for  lanlords  and  for  tenants  respectively.     The  prohibition 
point  for  landlords  will  doubtless  be  that  point  at  which  the 
rent  from  the  farm  is  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  fraction 
of  the  owner1 s  income  with  which  he  depends  upon  his  farm  to 
supply  him.     It  appears  that  the  number  of  acres  as  well  as 
the  average  rent  per  acre  will  be  of  some  influence  in  this 
connection.     The  prohibition  point  for  the  tenant  will  be  that 
point  where  the  return  from  the  operation  of  land  is  too  small 
to  afford  him  the  income  which  he  must  have  to  maintain  the 
lowest  standard  of  living  to  which  under  existing  circumstances 
he  will  submit. 

The  relative  position  of  the  rent  level  with  respect 
to  the  prohibition  points  in  a  given  section  depends  upon  the 
state  of  competition  among  owners  for  tenants  and  among  tenants 
for  farms  to  rent.    Inequalities  in  the  desirability  of  par- 
ticular landlords  or  tenants  have  some  influence  in  this  con- 
nection, the  higher  the  average  of  desirability  of  the  members 
of  either  class  the  greater  the  chances  for  their  receiving 
more  favorable  terms.     This  factor  is,  however,  sometimes  neu- 
tralized and  sometimes  perhaps  strengthened  in  its  operation 
by  the  ratio  of  rentable  farms  to  the  number  of  applicants  for 
those  farms,     lhan  there  is  an  excess  of  individuals  competing 
for  farms,  the  effect  is  for  the  least  desirable  to  be  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  the  landlords,  and  for  their  influ- 
ence to  become  rather  potential  than  actual  in  the  situation. 
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When  there  is  a  relative  scarcity  of  prospective  tenants  the 
influence  of  the  least  desirable  upon  the  level  of  rents  is 
likely  to  be  more  pronounced. 

Tn  this  chapter  the  object  has  been  to  set  forth 
the  general  features  of  tenant  farming  so  far  as  they  are  of 
importance  in  the  remainder  of  the  study.    Landlords  were  di- 
vided roughly  into  six  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  respective 
factors  which  operate  to  promote  farm  tenancy.     The  urban 
movement  was  shown  to  be  an  important  condition  affecting  the 
cases  of  the  first  three  classes.     Special  factors  operate, 
however,  in  the  case  of  owners  whose  holdings  are  large  and 
lie  in  separate  sections,  and  also  in  the  case  of  owners  who 
have  non-agricultural  business  interests  which  absorb  more 
or  less  of  their  time.    The  beginnings  of  a  movement  toward 
the  country  in  which  city  owners  participate  was  mentioned, 
and  the  fact  pointed  out  that  its  effect  in  reducing  tenancy 
is  as  yet  small,  owing  to  the  holding  power  of  the  city  over 
those  who  have  participated  in  its  life.     The  tenant  popula- 
tion was  divided  into  three  classes,  the  division  being  made 
chiefly  according  to  the  necessity  for  their  retaining  such  a 
relation  to  the  land.     The  first  class  rents  because  it  is 
unable  to  buy,  the  second  class  owns  some  land  and  rents  in 
addition,  while  the  third  class  is  financially  able  to  own, 
but  prefers  to  rent.     The  general  influences  affecting  the 
size  of  the  rents  in  a  particular  section  were  then  briefly 
set  forth. 
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The  conclusion  is  that  the  conditions  respecting  farm 
tenancy  in  all  sections  are  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  demand  and  supply  as  viewed  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  owners  and  the  tenants.     In  the  following  chapter  an  exami- 
nation is  to  he  made  into  the  various  kinds  of  conditions  which 
are  alleged  to  affect  the  operation  of  these  laws. 
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Bibliographical  Note. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  oited  by  specific 
reference,  the  material  presented  in  this  chapter  is  based 
upon  the  conditions  as  shown  to  exist  by  th    authorities  on 
the  rural  exodus  and  farm  tenancy  in  general.    No  references 
are  given  to  the  many  economists  who  have  treated  the  subject 
of  rents  from  a  theoretical  standpoint.     So  little  occasion 
exists  in  this  thesis  for  the  theory  of  rents  and  so  many 
authorities  have  touched  upon  the  subject  that  they  were 
purposely  left  out  the  bibliography. 
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VARIATIONS  IN  FARM  TENANCY  IN  ILLINOIS 

General  topics.     The  extent  of  the  variations  in 
tenancy  in  Illinois;  the  regional  and  temporal  aspects  of 
these  variations;  kinds  of  conditions  to  be  studied;  the  values 
of  the  farm  products;  the  levelness  of  the  land;  drainage;  the 
amount  of  timber;  changes  in  the  prices  of  farm  products;  the 
market  value  of  the  land;  the  size  of  farms;  the  character  of 
the  farming  industry;  the  length  of  the  period  since  settle- 
ment; the  average  age  of  the  landowners;  conclusions. 

Each  census-  giving  a  report  on  the  tenure  of  land  in 
Illinois  shows  that  the  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  tenants 
varied  from  county  to  county  within  the  state.    The  record  for 
low  tenancy  among  Illinois  counties  has  been  held  continuously 
by  Edwards  county,  and, with  the  exception  of  1880,  the  record 
for  high  tenancy  has  been  held  by  Ford  county.    The  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  percentages  in  1880  was  35.9,  in 
1890  37.7,  in  1900  41.7,  and  in  1910  46.8*    This  implies  not 
only  that  the  variation  between  counties  has  been  large,  but 
also  that  it  has  been  regularly  increasing. 

The  percentage  of  change  in  the  proportion  of  tenant 

farms  during  the  thirty  year  period  from  1880  to  1910  was  much 

greater  in  some  sections  of  the  state  than  in  others.     This  is 

shown  in  the  map  on  the  following  page. 

1  -  The  percentages  in  Edwards  county  were  in  the  order  of 
the  censuses  as  follows:  14.5,  16.0,  21.2,  and  20.1.      50.4  per- 
cent of  t.np  farms  wem  operated  hy  tenants  in  Logan  county  in_ 
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The  largest  increases  in  tenancy  during-  this  period 
were  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  there  "being  five  coun- 
ties in  that  section  in  which  the  percentage  of  gain  in  tenancy 
was  over  one  hundred.    In  Boone  and  Dekalb  counties  the  abso- 
lute increase  in  tenancy  was  more  than  25  percent,  and  the  rel- 
ative increase,  based  on  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  in 
1880,  was  122  percent.     In  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
however,  there  are  a  number  of  counties  in  which  the  percentage 
of  tenant  farms  remained  practically  stationary  during  the 
thirty  year  period  under  consideration.     Five  underwent  an 
actual  loss  in  the  amount  of  tenancy,  though  in  no  case  greater 
than  5  percent.     Generally  speaking,  the  degree  of  change  in 
tenancy  in  Illinois  counties  varied  according  to  latitude,  the 
lower  percentages  in  the  south  and  the  higher  in  the  north. 

The  two  kinds  of  variations  in  tenancy  which  have 
been  discussed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be  termed 
"regional"  and  "temporal".     It  is  important  that  these  two 
aspects  of  the  variational  problem  be  kept  distinct.  Influ- 
ences which  cause  variations  in  tenancy  between  sections  may 

have  a  widely  different  part  to  play  in  connection  with  dif- 

2 

ferences  from  time  to  time  within  these  sections. 

1880,  this  being  the  highest  percentage  at  that  date.  The 
percentage  in  Ford  county  was  53.7  in  1890,  62.9  in  1900,  and 
66.9  in  1910. 

2  -  Professor  Hibbard  in  several  of  his  articles  contends 
that  "as  regards  the  farming  of  the  more  usual  sort  the  pro- 
portion of  tenant  farms  rises  with  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  land."    If  he  means  to  apply  this  statement  both  to  dif- 
ferences in  tenancy  between  regions  at  the  same  time  and  to 
differences  in  the  percentage  of  tenancy  in  the  same  section 
at  different  times,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  prove  him  wrong 
by  means  of  his  own  statistics.     The  failure  to  make  clear 
Which  aspect  of  the  differences  he  was_ref erring  to  adds   
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We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  Illinois  agriculture  during  the  years  from  1860  to 
1910.     If  a  correspondence  is  found  to  exist  "between  these  con- 
ditions and  tenancy  variations,  an  effort  will  he  made  to  find 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  causal  relation. 

The  subjects  to  which  attention  is  to  be  given  in 
this  part  of  the  study  are  the  following:  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  land  in  different  sections  at  each  census 
beginning  with  1880;  the  levelness  of  the  land;  the  state  of 
drainage  of  the  land;  the  proportion  of  timber  in  the  land 
area;  changes  in  the  market  values  of  farm  products  since  1880; 
the  variations  in  land  values  from  section  to  section,  and 
from  time  to  time,  during  this  period;  differences  in  the  size 
of  the  farms;  the  character  of  different  types  of  farming  in- 
dustry; and  finally,  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  various  sections  of  the  state  have  been  settled.  Other 
factors  which  should  be  considered  in  a  complete  treatment  of 
farm  tenancy  are  reserved  for  future  study. 

Tenancy  and  the  Value  of  Farm  Products 

In  making  a  comparative  study  of  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts in  different  sections  and  at  different  times  several 
difficulties  arise.     In  the  first  place,  the  dat    given  by  the 
Federal  census  are  taken  only  once  in  ten  years,  and  those  of 
the  last  enumeration  are  not  yet  available.3    The  statistics 

considerable  c onf us i on  VcT his"  dl s ^ us sTolis^reipe c t ing  this  point, 

3  -  The  author  was  informed  in  a  private  letter  from  Dr. 

L.  G.  Powers  of  the  Census  Bureau  that  the  data  for  1909  will 

be  tabulated  bv  the  middle  of  ,Tune>  1912- 
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in  every  case  are  for  the  year  preceding  the  date  by  which  the 
census  is  designated.     To  determine  upon  the  relative  produc- 
tivity of  different  sections  of  the  state  we  should  have  sta- 
tistics for  every  year,  and  should  then  make  allowances  for 
the  different  kinds  of  products  raised  in  different  localities. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  meagerness  of  the  data  makes  possible 
only  a  very  rough  comparison  between  the  productivity  of  lands 
in  different  sections.     A  further  complication  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  statistics  for  1899  show  only  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts not  fed  to  live  stock,  and  thus  the  sections  in  which 
live  stock  and  dairy  farming  were  practiced  to  a  larger  extent 
than  usual  are  credited  with  a  relatively  smaller  value  of 
products  than  other  sections. 

The  county  averages  of  the  values  of  farm  products 
are  not  given  in  the  census  reports,  but  were  worked  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  county  totals  published  there. *    The  maps  on 
the  following  pages  were  prepared  to  illustrate  the  sectional 
differences  in  the  values  of  products  per  acre  as  shown  by 
these  county  averages.^ 

The  map  for  1879  shows  that  the  sections  in  which 
the  value  of  products  per  acre  were  highest  were  in  the  north- 
ern and  southwestern  parts  of  the  state.     The  counties  which 
produced  the  smallest  amount  per  acre  were  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.     The  average  value  of  products  per  acre  in  the 

4  -  Tenth  Census,  Agriculture,  pp.  Ill  and  112;  Eleventh 
Census,  Agriculture,  pp.  204  to  206;     Twelfth  Census,  Agricul- 
ture, Part  I,  pp.  273  and  274. 

5  -  It  should  be  noted  that  the  values  of  farm  products 
are  the  farm  values. 
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central  counties  was  between  six  dollars  and  seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  acre. 

The  products  values  map  for  1889  shows  an  average 
lower  than  that  of  1879  in  a  number  of  counties,  particularly 
those  on  the  eastern  and  the  western  sides  of  the  state.  The 
central  counties  show  a  slight  increase,  a  few  of  them  ascending 
to  a  higher  grade.     It  appears  that  the  center  of  products 
values  moved  somewhat  nearer  the  middle  of  the  state  during 
the  eighties. 

The  products  map  for  1899  shows  clearly  that  the 
section  of  greatest  productiveness  were  to  be  found  in  the  east 
central  part  of  the  state  —  the  district  designated  on  the 
soil  map6  as  the  early  Wisconsin  glaciation.     The  immediate 
vicinity  of  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  showed  higher  average 
values  for  the  products  raised  than  the  surrounding  territory. 
This  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  intensive 
type  of  cultivation  practiced  in  those  localities.     The  region 
of  Southern  Illinois  still  appears  to  be  the  least  productive 
section  in  the  state.     The  areas  known  as  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Illinois  glaciations  were  the  sections  of  medium  productivity. 

The  maps  illustrating  the  values  of  products  per  acre 
show  a  general  resemblance  to  those  illustrating  the  propor- 
tion of  farms  operated  by  tenants  at  the  same  census.     While  the 
complete  data  are  not  available  for  preparing  a  map  to  show  the 
values  of  all  farm  products  raised  in  1909,  the  statistics  for 

6  -  See  map  on  following  page. 
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a  few  selected  crops  seem  to  indicate  that  the  1909  products 
map  will  show  sectional  shadings  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  1910  farm  tenancy  map.7 

This  regional  correspondence  between  the  values  of 
the  products  and  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  can  be  expres- 
sed more  clearly  in  tabular  form,  and  to  do  it  the  following 
method  was  employed.     The  counties  of  the  state  were  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  proportion  of  their  farms  operated  by 
tenants  at  each  census  date.     These  rankings  are  given  in  Table 
I  of  the  appendix.     The  one  hundred  and  two  counties  thus  ar- 
ranged were  divided  into  six  groups  of  seventeen  counties  each, 
and  these  groups  were  designated  by  Roman  numerals.    Number  I 
thus  includes  the  seventeen  counties  that  stood  highest  in 
tenancy  at  the  census  date  under  consideration,  Number  II  rep- 
resents those  whose  ranks  range  from  eighteen  to  thirty-four, 
and  so  on  for  the  other  four  groups.     The  variations  in  the 
ranks  of  some  of  the  counties  were  so  great  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  identified  with  different  groups  at  different  times. 
For  each  of  the  county  tenancy  groups  the  total  number  of  acres 
in  farms  and  the  total  value  of  farm  products  were  calculated, 
and  the  average  values  of  products  per  acre  figured.® 

In  the  table,9  it  will  be  observed  that  the  only 
cases  in  which  the  Arabic  numerals  of  rank  in  products  values 
do  not  correspond  to  the  Roman  numerals  of  rank  in  farm  tenancy 
are  to  be  found  in  1880.     For  that  census  most  of  the  Southern 

7  -  See  bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  census,  Agriculture  - 
Illinois,  pp.  22-31. 

8  -  See  Appendix,  pageftjfor  the  group  totals. 

q  -  Table  rpfftrrfiri  t.o  la  found  on  following  page.   


Table  showing  the  value  of  products  per  acre  for  Illinois 
counties  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  percentage  of 
their  farms  operated  by  tenants. 


County       Average  value  of  Rank  of  county  groups 

Group         products  per  acre  in  value  per  acre  of 

products  of  year  pre- 
ceding the  census. 


1879 

1889 

1899  1909# 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910# 

I 

$7.06 

$7.23 

$10.20 

1 

1 

1 

(1) 

II 

7.02 

6.79 

9.74 

2 

2 

2 

(2) 

III 

6.89 

6.59 

7.92 

3 

3 

3 

(3) 

IV 

6.08 

5.82 

7.84 

4 

4 

4 

(4) 

V 

4.96 

4.63 

5.99 

6 

5 

5 

(5) 

VI 

5.94 

3.97 

4.68 

5 

6 

6 

(6) 

#  -  The  statistics  for  1909  will  not  he  available  before 
June  15,  1912.     The  estimates  of  rank  are  based  on  partial 
returns  for  a  few  selected  crops  as  reported  in  the  special 
bulletin  on  Agriculture  in  Illinois  at  the  Thirteenth  census, 
pp.  22  -  31. 


Illinois  counties  which  at  other  dates  were  identified  with 
Group  VI,  are  found  in  Group  V,  thus  accounting  for  the  low- 
average  value  of  products  in  the  latter.     The  reason  for  this 
departure  from  the  usual  order  is  not  apparent  at  the  present 
time.    With  the  one  exception  noted  the  correspondence  between 
sections  of  high  and  low  tenancy  with  those  of  high  and  low 
products  values  appears  to  be  regular. 

It  should  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  regional  as- 
sociation of  high  tenancy  and  high  products  values  proves  that 
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tenancy  is  responsible  for  the  higher  productiveness  of  the 

land.     It  is  usually  recognized  that  the  sections  of  highest 

products  values  are  the  sections  in  which  either  the  natural 

fertility  of  the  land  is  greater  or  the  type  of  fanning  prac- 

q 

ticed  is  the  one  which  yields  larger  products  values. 

There  appear  to  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  re- 
gional correspondence  between  products  values  and  farm  tenancy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  sections  which  have  been  characterized 
by  the  highest  products  values  have  for  the  most  part  been  co- 
incident with  the  sections  where  grain  farming  was  most  largely 

9 

practiced.      As  is  brought  out  later  in  the  chapter,  grain 
farming  is  especially  adapted  to  the  tenant  form  of  cultiva- 
tion.10   It  will  also  be  shown  later  that  the  farms  have  usu- 
ally been  smaller  in  size  in  the  sections  of  smaller  products 
11 

values.        The  influence  of  both  of  these  conditions  is  to  re- 
duce the  income  which  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  able  to  ob- 
tain from  the  farm  with  which  they  are  connected.     The  general 
effect  upon  tenants  is  to  discourage  them  from  renting  in  these 
sections,  and  the  effect  upon  landowners  is  that  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  to  live  in  retire- 
ment upon  the  income  of  their  land  as  in  districts  of  greater 
productiveness  and  larger  farms.     If  the  individuals  who  de- 
sire to  operate  rented  land  leave  the  districts  of  smaller  pro- 
ducts values  in  such  numbers  as  to  sharpen  the  competition  for 
tenants  among  owners,  a  lowering  of  rents  for  the  smaller  farms 

9  -  See  page  82  ,  below. 

10  -  See  page  35  ,  below. 

11  -  See  page  79  ,  below. 
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will  result.     A  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  rent  in  such 
sections  will  he  likely  to  cause  more  farms  to  continue  under 
the  operation  of  the  owners  than  in  districts  where  the  owners 
are  in  a  hetter  financial  position  to  meet  such  reductions. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  productiveness  of  the  land.     Other  features  of 
the  land  so  far  as  they  limit  the  proportion  of  the  land  that 
can  be  put  under  cultivation  should  also  he  considered.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  land  that  is  poorly  drained,  the  more  level 
the  land  the  larger  the  proportion  of  it  that  can  he  easily 
•cultivated.     Thus  the  levelness  of  the  land,  by  influencing  the 
amount  of  the  farm  products,  doubtless  affects  the  proper  tion 
of  the  farms  operated  by  tenants. 

In  the  case  of  land  which  is  situated  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  subject  to  being  flooded  at  certain  seasons,  there 
are  other  factors  which  enter  int>  the  question  of  its  tenancy. 
If  the  owner  is  in  a  position  to  live  without  depending  upon 
the  full  return  of  his  land,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should 
prefer  a  more  healthful  place  of  residence.     The  risk  to  health 
and  property  which  arises  from  the  character  of  the  land  is 
so  large  that  a  tenant  would  have  to  receive  good  compensation 
for  assuming  it.     On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  level  of  rents 
doubtless  encourages  tenants  to  operate  such  land  in  spite  of 
the  risk.     In  the  sections  where  the  swampy  lands  have  been 
drained,  the  usual  result  has  been  for  the  proportion  of  tenant 
farms  to  increase.    This  is  true  in  the  case  of  several  river 
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counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  some 
of  the  counties  in  the  prairie  district.12    It  is  a  question, 
however,  to  what  extent  the  tenancy  increase  is  due  to  the 
change  in  owners  which  often  accompanies  the  draining  process, 
the  increased  production  which  results  from  the  improved  drain- 
age, or  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  risk  which  the  tenants 
must  assume  in  operating  the  land.     Perhaps  all  of  these  fac- 
tors have  some  influence  in  the  change. 


Tenancy    and  Timber 


A  few  paragraphs  will  now  he  devoted  to  the  study  of 
forestry  conditions  in  Illinois,  so  far  as  they  seem  to  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms.     In  order  to 
assist  in  this  study  a  map  is  presented  on  the  following  page 

13 

to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  timber  in  Illinois  in  1880. 
Data  are  now  being  collected  for  a  map  to  illustrate  the  dis- 
tribution of  woodland  at  the  present  time.14    when  this  map  ap- 
pears it  will  probably  show  that  the  process  of  clearing  the 
timber  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  an  appreciable 
difference  between  the  Thirteenth  census  map  and  that  of  the 
Tenth  census  shown  here.1^ 

12  -  Viz.,  AlexaTndef,"  (rallatTn,  Grundy  ,~~H ami  1 1 o n ,  L awr enc e , 
Wabash,  White,  Piatt. 

13  -  For  a  map  of  Illinois  showing  timber  conditions  in  the 
fifties,  see  that  of  Dr.  Fred.  Brendel  in  Fred.  Gerhard's, 
"Illinois  as  It  Is",  (1857). 

14  -  A  letter  from  Professor  John  Paul  Goode,  of  the  de- 
partment of  geography  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  conveys 
this  information. 

15  -  Evidences  of  deforestation  in  Illinois  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  literature  on  that  subject  in  Illinois.  See  par- 
ticularly the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Fatu- 
ral  History  on  Forest  Conditions  in  Illinois  (January,  1911) t 
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The  Tenth  census  forestry  map  shows  that  the  districts 
of  densest  timber  were  the  following:  the  unglaciated  country 
in  the  Ozark  Hills;  the  unglaciated  territory  between  the  Il- 
linois and  Mississippi  rivers;16  and  the  district  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers.     The  location  of  the 
land  with  least  timber  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ter- 

T  7 

ritory  of  the  so-called  early  Wisconsin  glaciation.  The 
density  of  timber  in  the  rest  of  the  state  varied,  being  great- 
est in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers.     The  line  which  divides  the 
territory  in  which  less  than  ten  cords  of  wood  were  estimated 
to  stand  upon  the  average  acre  from  that  territory  in  which 
there  were  more  than  ten  cords  in  a  similar  area  may  be  taken 
to  indicate  roughly  the  division  between  the  timber  and  prairie 
sections  of  the  state.18 

The  ten  cords  line  cuts  across  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  state,  showing  that  Jo  Daviess  and  parts  of  other  coun- 
ties touching  it  were  within  the  more  heavily  timbered  region. 
The  line  starts  again  near  the  boundary  between  Whiteside  and 
Rock  Island  counties,  falls  back  along  the  Rock  Island  river 
for  a  short  distance,  crosses  it,  and  runs  southwest  to  Han- 
cock county.     From  this  district  the  line  bends  back  toward  the 
northeast,  drawing  closer  to  the  Illinois    river  until  it  goes 

pages  175-177;  179;  T8T7 T8 2 f  T8 4 f  T8T  jHUBS f  "19 7-199;  211. 

16  -  Recent  information  from  the  Illinois  Soil  Survey  in- 
dicates that  some  evidences  of  glacial  drift  have  been  found  in 
Calhoun  county,  but  the  glaciation  was  apparently  slight. 

17  -  See  Soil  Map  following  page  5  . 

18  -  E.  V.  Pooley,  in  his  History  of  the  Settlement  of 
Illinois,  1830-1850,  uses  a  map  illustrating  the  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  territory  in  which  more  than  twenty  percent  of 
the  land  is  wooded  from  that  in  which  the  wooded  area  is  less 
than  twenty  percent.    This  line  virtually  coincides  with  the 

ten  cords  line  used  here.       
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across  it  in  the  west  part  of  Lasalle  county.     Prom  this  point 
the  line  "bends  to  the  southward  and  runs  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Illinois  river  until  it  strikes  into  Mason  county. 
Prom  Mason  county  the  line  runs  in  the  general  direction  of 
St.  Louis,  changing  its  course,  however,  in  the  northern  part 
of  St.  Clair  county,  going  first  eastward  and  then  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  Shelhy  county.     Prom  Shelby  county  the 
timber  line  follows  the  moraine  which  marks  the  southern  limit 
of  the  early  Wisconsin  glaciation  until  it  reaches  the  Indiana 
"boundary  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Edgar  count}'.19 

If  the  tenancy  map  for  1880  is  compared  with  the 
forestry  map,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  counties  in  which  over 
thirty-five  percent  of  the  farms  were  operated  "by  tenants  were 
situated  with  but  a  few  exceptions  in  the  more  open  prairie. 
The  counties  of  the  next  lower  grade  of  tenancy  are  found  dis- 
tributed with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  ten  cords  line. 

In  1890  nearly  all  of  the  ten  counties  with  the  high- 
est proportion  of  tenant  farms  were  in  the  prairie  districts. 
The  counties  of  the  next  lower  tenancy  grade  included  nearly 
all  of  the  less  heavily  wooded  counties  as  well  as  some  others 
in  the  timber  sections.     At  this  census,  again,  the  more  highly 
tenanted  counties  were  situated  in  the  prairie,  although  in 
many  cases  the  distinction  between  timber  and  prairie  does  not 
appear  to  be  reflected  by  differences  in  tenancy. 

During  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  while  tenancy  had 

19  -  See  bulletin  of  the  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of 
Natural  History  on  Porest  Conditions  in  Illinois,  pp.  176-179. 
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increased  in  the  general  region  lying  across  the  middle  of  the 
state,  that  increase  which  occurred  in  the  west  central  counties 
is  especially  noticeable  on  the  map.     In  this  part  the  green 
and  the  blue  of  the  tenancy  map  corresponds  closely  to  the  (same 
colors)  in  the  timber  map.    However,  west  of  the  Illinois  river, 
the  increase  in  the  prairie  counties  did  not  exceed  that  in 
the  timber  counties  enough  to  place  them  in  a  separate  grade. 

During  the  decade  1900  to  1910  the  increase  in  the 
degree  of  tenancy  in  the  prairie  counties  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Illinois  rivers  was  large  enough  to  put  them  into  the 
grade  represented  by  the  color  green.     In  the  west  central  sec- 
tion the  increase  in  tenancy  took  most  of  the  counties  beyond 
the  fifty-five  percent  mark.     At  the  Thirteenth  census  the  line 
dividing  the  territory  in  which  more  than  forty-five  percent 
of  the  farms  were  operated  by  tenants  from  that  in  which  the 
proportion  of  tenant  farms  was  less  than  forty-five  percent  is 
almost  identical  with  the  ten  cords  timber  line. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  tendency  toward 
a  lower  degree  of  tenancy  in  the  more  heavily  timbered  sections. 
In  the  first  place,  the  presence  of  timber  usually  implies 
either  broken  or  swampy  land.     The  absence  of  any  large  amount 
of  organic  soil  elements  on  account  of  the  erosion  in  a  broken 
country,  and  the  presence  of  abundant  moisture  in  the  swamp 
lands  are  the  reasons  for  the  presence  of  timber  there.  The 
conditions  in  the  more  broken  country  gave  the  trees  a  better 
chance  to  grow  than  the  grasses,  which  usually  demand  a  greater 
abundance  of  organic  materials  in  the  soil.     The  swamps  afforded 
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both  moisture  for  more  vigorous  growth  and  greater  protection 
from  prairie  and  timber  fires.     Thus  the  mere  topographical 
features  of  the  sections  in  which  timber  is  found  are  such  as 
to  cause  the  productivity  of  the  land  to  be  smaller,  and  there- 
by make  for  a  less  degree  of  tenant  farming.     In  the  second 
place,  timber  vegetation  tends  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  organic 
materials  in  the  soil  in  those  sections  where  prairie  vegeta- 
tion has  been  displaced  by  it.     Thus  the  mere  presence  of  tim- 
ber, by  keeping  down  the  ability  of  the  land  to  produce  ordi- 
nary crops  works  against  operation  by  tenants.2^"    A  third  way 
in  which  timber  makes  for  smaller  incomes  to  the  farmers  is  by 
reducing  the  area  per  farm  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  better 
paying  lines  of  agriculture.     When  the  proportion  of  land  in  a 
given  farm  exceeds  that  which  is  desirable  for  woodland  pasture, 


20  -  The  explanation  given  here  is  supported  by  the  author- 
ity of  Professor  J.  G.  Mosier,  director  of  the  Illinois  Soil 
Survey. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  theory  set  forth  here  has  been  adopted  only  within  compara- 
tively recent  times,  the  opinion  being  in  the  earlier  days  of 
settlement  that  the  absence  of  timber  on  the  prairie  land  proved 
the  absence  of  the  chemical  elements  necessary  for  the  support 
of  heavy  vegetation.     The  view  prevailed  for  a  long  time  that 
the  prairies  were  relatively  unproductive,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  "that  in  some  sections  of  the  state  they  were  avoided, 
the  settlers  preferring  the  woodlands.     Other  reasons  for  the 
preference  for  the  woodland  are  the  greater  proximity  to  rivers, 
springs,  and  salt  licks,  the  greater  supply  of  wood  for  build- 
ings, fuel,  and  fences,  the  abundance  of  wild  game,  and  pro- 
tection from  the  extremes  of  climatic  conditions,  if  not  also 
a  better  opportunity  for  defense  against  the  Indians.  Concern- 
ing this  point,  see  S.  J.  Buck,  Th©  Pioneer  Letters  of  Gershom 
Flagg,  page  17  ,  also  the  histories  of  counties  and  of  settle- 
ment in  the  state,  together  with  the  scientific  treatises  con- 
cerning the  geology  of  the  various  regions  in  question. 

21  -  See  above,  pag®s  59-61. 
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the  result  is  a  diminution  in  the  productive  power  of  the  land 
from  that  which  the  same  area  of  similar  soil  would  otherwise 
possess.     Thus  the  values  of  the  products  tend  to  he  smaller, 
and  the  chances  for  tenant  operation  less  likely.     It  will  be 
shown  later  that  as  a  rule  the  farms  are  smaller  in  acreage  in 
the  timber  than  in  the  prairie  section.        This  implies  that  the 
average  acreage  from  which  a  landlord  and  tenant  would  have  to 
receive  their  support  in  a  timber  district  is  smaller,  and  such 
a  condition  constitutes  a  check  upon  the  ratio  of  tenant  farms. 
Further,  cereal  growing  is  not  as  prominent  a  line  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  wooded  as  in  the  prairie  sections  of  the  state,  the 
ratio  of  tenancy  in  other  lines  being  almost  fifty  percent  less 
than  in  hay  and  grain  farming. 23    It  is  also  true  that,  for  the 
most  part  the  wooded  sections  of  the  state  were  settled  before 
the  prairie  sections,  and  consequently  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  may  have  gone  on  to  a  greater  extent  there  than  in  the 
more  recently  settled  regions.24    It  appears  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  between  tenancy  and  the  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts that  a  reduction  in  the  latter  tends  to  reduce  the  extent 

6f  the  former.    Thus  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  a  factor  oper- 

25 

ating  against  tenancy.        Another  line  of  explanation  for  the 
lower  degree  of  tenancy  in  the  timber  region  lies  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  population.     The  impression  is  abroad  that  the  aver- 
age timber  farmer  is  less  disposed  to  strive  for  the  superior 

22  -  See  below,  page  79. 

23  -  See  below,  page  82. 

24  -  See  below,  page  83. 

25  -  See  below,  page  88. 
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social  position  which  arises  from  the  possession  of  the  higher 
grade  land,  and  that  his  children  are  more  disposed  to  wait 
for  their  share  of  the  paternal  estate  thaji  to  make  efforts  to 
"build  up  estates  for  themselves.     If  this  is  true,  it  accounts 
in  part  for  the  smaller  size  of  the  farms,  as  well  perhaps  as 
the  smaller  numher  of  tenant  farmers  in  those  districts. 

The  question  arises  why  the  close  conformity  of  the 
tenancy  and  forestry  maps  which  is  evident  in  1900  and  1910 
did  not  hold  equally  in  1880  and  1890.    Perhaps  the  reasons  for 
this  condition  are  to  he  found  in  the  relatively  backward  state 
of  settlement  in  the  prairie  regions  during  the  earlier  decades' 
and  in  the  growth  in  importance  of  those  types  of  farming  to 
which  the  less  heavily  wooded  land  is  most  adapted,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  tenant  form  of 
operation.     Although  during  the  earlier  years  when  the  prairie 
had  not  been  developed  to  its  present  state  it  showed  little 
superiority  over  the  older  settled  and  more  heavily  wooded 
regions,  the  passing  of  time  has  seen  the  prairie  draw  steadily 
away  from  the  woodland  in  values  of  products,  land  values,  size 
of  farms,  tenancy,  and  other  features  of  their  agricultural 
conditions. 

Tenancy  and  the  Prices  of  Farm  Products 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  influence 
of  variations  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  upon  tenancy.  In 

26  -  See  the  discussion . of  settlement,  below,  83-84. 
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this  regard  the  census  statistics  are  of  little  value.  The 
values  of  products  are  given  for  every  tenth  year  since  1879, 
"but  perhaps  none  of  these  years  should  he  taken  as  typical  of 
conditions  during  the  other  years  in  the  decade  for  which  they 
appear  to  stand.    Especially  is  this  true  in  1889,  when  evi- 
dences indicate  that  crops  were  abnormally  short,  and  prices 
low.    An  inspection  of  the  data  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  seems  to  indicate  that  on  the  whole, 
prices  for  farm  products  averaged  about  the  same  during  the 
eighties  as  during  the  nineties.     The  later  nineties,  however, 
appear  to  he  characterized  by  lower  prices  and  a  general  agri- 
cultural depression.     The  decade  from  1900  to  1909,  inclusive, 
was  one  of  rising  prices. 

This  increase  in  the  market  value  of  farm  products 
has  been  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  tenancy  in  Illinois. 
The  period,  1900-1909,  although  it  was  the  decade  of  greatest 
increase  in  the  values  of  products  was  the  period  of  least  in- 
crease in  tenancy.2^    It  was,  however,  the  period  during,  which 
tenancy  stood  highest.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of 
the  decades,  1879-1889  and  1889-1909,  saw  the  greatest  increases 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products,  although,  during  the  latter  dec- 
ade tenancy  increased  twice  as  rapidly  as  during  the  former.28 
Thus  it  appears  that  while  tenancy  and  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts have  been  increasing  side  by  side  from  decade  to  decade, 
the  variations  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  one  have  not  been 

27  -  See  above,  page  20. 

28  -  See  above,  page  20. 
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immediatelj'-  accompanied  with  similar  variations  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  other. 

The  influence  which  an  increase  in  the  values  of  farm 
products  has  upon  tenancy  varies  with  circumstances.     For  il- 
lustration we  may  consider  a  farm  which,  when  the  prices  of 
products  are  low,  does  not  provide  enough  income  to  support 
"both  a  landlord  and  a  tenant  to  the  extent  to  which  they  might 
have  to  depend  upon  it  for  support.     With  an  increase  in  the 
prices  of  the  products,  it  may  "become  possible  for  such  a  farm 
to  he  turned  over  to  a  tenant  operator.    When  a  farm  is  pro- 
ductive enough  to  be  rented  when  prices  are  low,  the  effect  of 
a  rise  in  prices  may  he  either  to  promote  tenancy,  or  to  in- 
fluence the  owner  to  continue  or  to  commence  to  operate  the 
land  for  himself.     If  his  land  is  under  mortgage,  or  if  he  is 
otherwise  in  deht,  an  increase  in  the  profitableness  of  farming 
operations  doubtless  has  a  strong  influence  toward  holding  him 
to  personal  operation. 

The  influence        a  decrease  in  the  values  of  farm 
products  is  the  converse  in  most  instances.     If  the  farm  is 
only  productive  enough  to  permit  of  its  tenancy  during  a  period 
when  prices  are  high,  a  depression  in  prices  for  a  period  of 
years  may  operate  to  discontinue  that  form  of  tenure.     In  the 
case  of  more  productive  farms  a  reduction  in  income  may  cause 
an  owner  who  is  tired  of  farming  under  such  conditions  to  give 
up  operations,  or  it  may  cause  a  tenant  to  try  to  change  his 
line  of  activity;  or  on  the  other  hand,  both  may  submit  to  the 
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conditions  without  change  of  relation  to  the  land.     In  case  the 
depression  is  severe  enough,  it  may  prevent  mortgagors  from 
meeting  their  obligations.     In  so  far  as  mortgage  foreclosures 
result  in  the  transfer  of  ownership  to  parties  who  are  less 
likely  to  operate  the  land  than  were  the  dispossessed  owners, 
the  effect  of  the  depression  in  prices  is  to  increase  tenancy?^ 

Tenancy  and  Land  Values 

It  has  "been  asserted  by  a  number  of  authorities  that 
tenancy  is  related  to  land  values. ^®    It  may  be  of  interest  to 
examine  this  theory  in  the  light  of  conditions  relating  to 
tenancy  in  Illinois. 

The  maps  on  the  following  pages  illustrate  the  values 
of  land  per  acre  in  the  counties  of  the  state  at  the  Tenth, 
Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  censuses.        The  acreage 
values  in  1880  and  1890  include  buildings  in  addition  to  land 
and  fences.     In  order  to  make  allowance  for  values  without 
buildings,  it  appears  from  the  statistics  for  1900  and  1910 
that  between  12.3  and  14.2  percent  of  the  values  given  here 
must  be  subtracted. 32    The  statistics  given  here  could  have 
been  made  more  comparable  census  by  census  if  the  value  of 

29  -  King,  D.  B.  Forth  American  Review,  Vol.142,  pp. 256-7. 

Strong,  Henry,  Ibid,,  p.  251. 
George,  Henry,     Ibid,  p.  393. 

30  -  H.  C.  Taylor,  Agricultural  Economics,  pp.  244-250. 

Professor  B.  H.  Kibbard  lays  down  this  principle  in  every 
discussion  of  tenancy  which  he  has  published.     Dr.  Le  Grand 
Powers,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  has    given  expression  to  similar  views. 

31  -  The  statistics  upon  which  these  maps  are  based  are 
found  in  the  appendix,  Table  II.  
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buildings  had  "been  added  to  the  figures  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  censuses.    However,  the  value  of  the  buildings  is 
not  a  factor  v/hich  we  wish  to  take  into  consideration  at  the 
present  time. 

The  map  for  1880  shows  that  most  of  the  counties  of 
the  highest  land  values  were  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  particularly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Illinois  and 
Pox  rivers.     Cook  and  Dupage  counties  doubtless  owed  their 
high  values  to  the  influence  of  Chicago.     St.  Louis  seems  to 
have  had  some  influence  on  the  value  of  lands  in  Madison  and 
St.  Clair  counties.    Morgan  and  Sangamon  were  the  only  other 
counties  of  especially  high  land  values.    Most  of  the  land  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  state  was  worth  between  twenty-five 
and  forty  dollars  per  acre.     The  counties  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state  had  the  lowest  average  values,  most  of  them 
being  valued  at  a  figure  between  ten  and  twenty-five  dollars 
per  acre.     The  average  for  the  state  was  less  than  thirty-two 
dollars  per  acre. 

The  map  for  1890  shows  that  land  values  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  district  around  Chicago,  highest  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.    The  counties  of  Southern  Illinois 
were  again  the  lowest  in  value,  although  a  few  of  the  river 
count  ies  show  decided  increases.     The  average  value  of  land, 
fences,  and  buildings  for  the  state  was  $41.40,  a  gain  in  ten 

32  -  Value  of  land  in  1900,  $1, 514,113,970;  value  of 
buildings,  $251,467,586:     in  1910,  value  of  land,  $3,090,411,148 
and  value  of  buildings  $432,381,422. 
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years  of  nearly  ten  dollars. 

In  1900  the  counties  of  highest  land  -values  lay  al- 
most without  exception  in  the  region  east  of  the  Illinois  and 
Pox  rivers.    Low  values  were  again  to  "be  found  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  medium  values  in  the  counties  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  central  part  of  the  state.     The  state  average  was 
|46.17  per  acre,  omitting  "buildings.     The  average  value  of 
buildings  in  the  state  was  $7.67  per  acre.33 

The  map  for  1910  shows  a  very  great  change  of  colors, 
those  standing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  legend,  representing 
land  values  above  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  at  this  time 
occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  prairie  region  of  the  state. 
The  counties  of  highest  value  lay  in  the  east  central  part  of 
the  state  and  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  soils  of 
the  early  Wisconsin  glaciation. 34    The  river  counties  in  South- 
ern Illinois  show  a  considerable  increase  in  values  as  do  also 
some  of  the  counties  nearer  the  high-valued  counties  in  the 
central  part.    The  Southern  Illinois  counties,  except  those 
bordering  upon  the  Wabash  river,  are  still  in  the  counties  of 
lowest  land  values  in  the  state,  although  most  of  them  under- 
went increases  after  1900.     The  average  value  of  the  land  in 
the  state  in  1910  was  $95.02,  aji  increase  over  1900  of  104.3 
percent.    The  average  value  of  buildings  per  acre  was  $13.30, 
an  increase  over  1900  of  about  70  percent. 

33-  See  Note  32,  and  statistics  of  farm  acreage  in  Table 
II  of  the  appendix. 

34  -  See  soil  map  following  page 5* 

35  -  See  bulletin  on  Agriculture  Illinois,  1910,  p.  4. 
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The  general  similarity  "between  the  products  values 
maps  and  the  tenancy  maps  is  not  more  striking  than  that  be- 
tween the  land  values  and  tenancy  maps.  The  tahle  "below  ex- 
presses this  regionla  correspondence  between  land  values  and 

•7  ft 

tenancy  at  each  census  in  a  clearer  manner. 

Table  showing  the  value  of  land  per  acre  for  Illinois 
counties  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
farms  operated  by  tenants. 


County    Average  value  of  land  Rank  of  county  groups  i 

group  per  acre*  value  of  land  per  acre. 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1880 

1890 

1900 

19] 

I 

|31.10 

$47.80 

$63.30 

$143 . 20 

3 

2 

1 

1 

II 

34.94 

52.10 

61.40 

118.10 

2 

1 

2 

2 

III 

38.24 

43.24 

44.10 

102.30 

1 

3 

4 

3 

IV 

28.45 

40.90 

44.70 

80.80 

5 

4 

3 

4 

V 

25.68 

28.43 

38.80 

51.40 

6 

5 

5 

5 

VI 

29.75 

23.17 

19.30 

39.10 

4 

6 

6 

6 

#  -  In  1880  and  1890  the  value  of  buildings  was  also  in- 
cluded. 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  tenancy  has  cor- 
responded closely  to  the  value  of  the  land  at  each  census  ex- 
cept that  of  1880.     Since  the  products  values  table  shows  that 
values  of  products  were  practically  parallel  with  tenancy  at 
those  dates  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  first 
three  tenancy  groups  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  values 
of  the  products  of  the  preceding  year.     This  is  perhaps  accounted 

36  -  For  method  of  constructing  table,  see  page  57  of  this 
chapter. 
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for  by  the  fact  that  land  values  are  dependent  upon  the  value 
of  the  products  after  the  cost  of  production  has  been  deducted 
rather  than  upon  the  gross  products  value,  by  the  possibility 
that  the  year  1879  may  not  have  been  a  normal  season  in  those 
sections,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  productive  value  of 
the  regions  now  recognized  as  the  richest  in  the  state  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  recognized  so  fully  at  that  time. 

Since  tenancy  corresponds  to  both  products  values 
and  land  values  so  long  as  the  latter  run  parallel  with  each 
other,  but  follows  products  values  most  closely  when  the  paral- 
lelism of  products  values  and  land  values  is  broken,  it  seems 
that  the  more  fundamental  of  the  two  factors  in  the  tenancy 
situation  is  the  value  of  the  products.     This  can  be  explained 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  amount  of  income  which  may  be 
derived  from  land  while  holding  it  rather  than  the  amount  which 
might  be  obtained  by  selling  it  that  has  the  largest  part  to 
play  in  causing  or  preventng  its  being  operated  by  tenants. 
There  are  a  few  ways,  however,  in  which  the  mere  market  value 
of  the  land  may  operate  to  promote  tenancy.     If  the  value  of 
the  land  differs  from  that  which  the  value  of  the  products 
would  seem  to  justify,  the  rent  demanded  by  the  owner  may  be 
based  more  upon  the  market  value  than  upon  the  productive  value 
of  the  land.     Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  land  is  under- 
valued the  tenants  are  likely  to  profit  thereby,  and  if  it  is 

37  -  The  range  of  differences  in  land  values  for  the 
tenancy  groups  as  shown  in  the  above  table  was  only  |12.56  in 
1880  as  compared  with  #24.63  in  1890,  $44.00  in  1900,  and 
#104.10  in  1910. 
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overvalued  the  owners  are  likely  to  gain  a  greater  advantage 
than  the  tenants. 

The  influence  of  temporal  changes  in  land  values, 
when  they  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  changes  in  the  values 
of  the  products,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.     When  the  increase  in  the  market  value 
of  the  land  outruns  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  products, 
the  tendency  is  for  the  tenant  to  obtain  a  smaller  share  in 
the  rise  in  the  values  of  the  products  raised  than  the  land- 
lord.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  products  outruns  the  increase  in  the  market  value  of  the 
land,  there  is  some  opportunity  for  the  tenant  to  obtain  his 
full  share  of  the  advantage.     In  any  case,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  tenant  receives  a  larger  return  for  his  work  than 
he  did  before  the  increase  in  products  values  took  place. 

Another  factor  making  for  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  ownership  among  the  farmers  operating  in  the  regions  of 
highest  land  values  lies  in  the  large  amount  of  investment 
necessary  before  the  tenants  can  become  purchasing  owners.  In 
the  cheaper  sections  ownership  is  an  easier  matter,  because  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  purchase  is  smaller,  although 
the  difficulty  of  earning  it  in  those  sections  may  be  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  than  in  richer  agricultural  regions.     When  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  in  any  section  proceeds  at 
a  greater  pace  bhan  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  return  which 
the  tenant  gets  from  the  operation  of  the  land,  the  result  is 
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to  diminish  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  an  owner  as  quick- 
ly  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done  under  static  conditions. 
There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  tenants  are  making  rela- 
tively fewer  purchases  in  the  higher  priced  land,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  appear  to  have  made  purchases  in  the 
lower  priced  land  after  having  operated  as  tenants  in  the  sec- 
tions  of  higher  priced  land.  ' 

There  is  another  way  in  which  a  change  in  the  value 
of  land  may  have  an  effect  upon  tenancy,  which  applies  with  al- 
most equal  force  to  all  sections,     when  a  farmer  is  attempting 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  his  farm,  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
his  land,  if  it  is  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  products,  may  be  favorable  to  the  speedy  liquidation  of 
his  debt.     If,  however,  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
mortgage  has  been  placed  decreases,  it  reduces  the  amount  of 
equity  which  the  farmer  has  in  his  property,  and  if  accompanied 
with  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  products  which  can  be 
raised,  will  have  an  influence  toward  forcing  the  sale  of  the 
land.     If  the  mortgagee  is  less  likely  to  operate  the  land  than 
the  mortgagor,  the  effect  of  a  regime  of  falling  prices  is  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms.40 


38  -  H.  C.  Taylor,  Ag.  Ec.  pp.   244  and  245. 

39  -  Observation  of  the  Illinois  soil  surveyors,  according 
to  Professor  J,  Or,  Mosier,  director  of  the  survey. 

40  -  H.  C.  Taylor,  Agricultural  Economics,  pp.  245  and  246. 
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Tenancy  and  the  Size  of  Farms 

The  maps  on  the  following  pages  illustrate  for  each 
of  the  four  censuses,  1880,  1890,  1900,  and  1910,  the  average 
size  of  farms  in  the  counties  of  Illinois. 

Tn  1880  it  appears  that  the  counties  with  the  high- 
est acreage  per  farm  were  to  "be  found  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  state.     With  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  counties  in  the 
extreme  south  had  farms  averaging  less  than  110  acres  in  size, 
while  in  several  the  average  acreage  was  less  than  100.  Be- 
tween the  two  sections  mentioned  there  was  a  belt  of  counties 
stretching  across  the  state  in  which  the  average  size  of  farms 
was  "between  110  and  130  acres. 

In  1890  the  number  of  counties  in  which  the  size  of 
farms  exceeded  150  acres  had  increased  considerably,  and  the 
number  in  which  the  average  acreage  exceeded  130  acres  in- 
creased in  the  central  part  of  the  state.     The  smaller  farms 
seemed  still  to  characterize  the  section  commonly  known  as 
"Egypt". 

In  1900  the  situation  was  relatively  the  same  as  in 
1890  with  respect  to  the  grading  of  the  counties,  only  a  few 
counties  being  in  a  different  grade  from  bat  with  which  they 
were  identified  ten  years  previously.     The  decline  in  the  size 
of  farms  in  Cook  county  was  doubtless  due  to  the  growth  of 
gardening  and  truck  farming. 

The  increase  which  took  place  between  1900  and  1910 
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in  the  number  of  counties  with  farms  averaging  more  than  170 
acres  is  striking.     The  increase  in  the  size  of  farms  through- 
out the  central  portions  of  the  stat«  in  general  is  to  he  noted. 
The  size  of  farms  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  seems  to 
have  changed  little  during  the  decade. 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  the  state  in  1880  was 
124  acres,  in  1890  127,  in  1900  125,  and  in  1910  129  acres:  an 
increase  of  5  acres  in  thirty  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation into  the  question  of  the  relation  of  tenancy  to  the  size 
of  farms.     The  method  of  preparing  the  table  is  similar  to 

that  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tables  showing  the 

41 

values  of  products  and  the  values  of  the  land. 


Table  showing  the  average  acreage  per  farm  in  the 
Illinois  counties  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  percent- 
age of  their  farms  operated  by  tenants. 

County    Average  number  of  acres  per  farm  Rank  of  county  groups 
group  in  average  size  of  farms 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1880 

1890 

1900  1910 

I 

122.1 

136.5 

148.6 

160.5 

4 

1 

1  1 

II 

132.2 

138.5 

129.5 

146.3 

1 

3 

3  2 

III 

124.0 

135.6 

134.7 

125.0 

3 

2 

2  4 

IV 

117.5 

128.0 

123.9 

131.2 

6 

4 

4  3 

V 

123.8 

115.0 

112.0 

110.7 

2 

5 

5  5 

VI 

122.3 

104.0 

96.4 

100.5 

5 

6 

6  6 

41  -  See  above,  page  57. 
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Prom  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  since  1890 
with  "but  a  few  exceptions  the  regions  of  highest  tenancy  have 
been  the  regions  of  largest  farms.     It  will  be  noted  that  in 
1880  there  was  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  averages  of  the 
county  groups,  all  of  the  averages  lying  within  a  range  of 
14.5  acres.     On  account  of  this  narrow  range  of  the  county 
group  averages  in  1880,  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
rankings  of  the  groups  as  shown  in  the  table  is  very  slight. 
In  1890,  however,  the  variation  in  the  acreage  averages  of 
the  couty  groups  was  32.5  acres,  in  1900  52.2  acres,  and  1910 
60.0  acres.     The  regional  correspondence  between  tenancy  and 
the  size  of  farms  thus  comes  b  have  greater  significance  in 
the  later  censuses. 

The  reasons  why  tenancy  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
sections  characterized  by  largest  farms  are  the  following. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  large  farms  are  found  in  the  richer 
agricultural  sections.    The  greater  productiveness  of  the  land 
in  these  sections  doubtless  makes  for  the  greater  wealth  of 
the  farm  owners.     This  makes  it  possible  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  owners  to  live  upon  their  income  without  operating 
their  land  personally.    Besides,  it  doubtless  makes  for  a 
higher  average  size  of  holdings.     The  general  influence  of 
larger  holdings  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  be  favor- 

42 

able  to  a  higher  degree  of  tenancy.        A  third  reason  why 
tenantfarms  should  be  large  in  such  sections  is  that  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  of  a  considerable  amount  of  land  to  rent  can 
42  -  See  above,  page  ^4. 
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secure  economies  by  investing  his  money  in  contiguous  tracts. 
When  the  land  is  thus  in  a  single  estate  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  negotiation  and  supervision  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
owners  of  large  estates  are  also  in  a  better  position  to  secure 
competent  tenants.     In  the  fourth  place,  the  type  of  culti- 
vation which  is  best  adapted  to  tenant  farming,  namely,  hay  and 
grain  farming,  is  the  kind  that  is  extensive  in  character.43 
For  this  reason  owners  have  larger  farms,  and  tenants  are  not 
so  able  to  buy  enough  land  to  occupy  their  time  and  labor. 

The  reasons  why  tenancy  is  least  prevalent  in  the 
sections  of  smallest  farms  are  chiefly  the  following.  The 
productive  power  of  the  land  is  usually  not  such  as  to  make 
possible  the  enlargement  of  estates  from  the  profits  of  opera- 
tion.    The  types  of  agriculture  practiced  are  not  so  extensive 
in  character.     Another  possible  reason  was  suggested  above  in 
the  discussion  of  the  alleged  character  of  the  timber  popula- 
tion,44 namely,  that  for  the  most  part  the  owners  are  lacking 
in  the  ambition  to  increase  their  holdings  beyond  a  rather 
conservative  limit. 

The  sections  of  Illinois  thathave  had  the  largest 
increases  in  the  size  of  farms  have  also  had  the  largest  in- 
creases in  the  ratio  of  farms  operated  by  tenants.  However, 

43  -  The  size  of  farms  is  doubtless  influenced  largely 
by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.     See  general  literature 
on  the  subject  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  article  by  C.  W.  Thompson,  in  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Economics,  Vol.  XVIII,  570,  on    The  Movement  of  Wheat - 
growing:  A  Study  of  a  Leading  State. 

44  -  See  above,  pages  66  and  67. 
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the  factors  which  are  at  work  in  "bringing  about  the  adjustment 
of  the  size  of  farms  are  so  numerous  and  complicated  that  it 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  treat  them  fully.  Still, 
a  partial  cause,  and  an  important  consequence  of  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  farms  appears  to  "be  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  tenant  farms.45 

Tenancy  and  Types  of  Farming, 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentage 

of  farms  operated  by  tenants. 


Farms  of 

specified  tenure 

classified 

by  the 

principal 

source  of  income,  '. 

Lllinois , 

1900. 

Total 
Number 

of 
farms 

Farms  operated 
by  tenants 

Number  Percent 

Farms  operated 
by  others  than 

tenants 
Number  percent 

Hay  and  grain 

107,020 

56,7  50 

53.0 

50,270 

47.0 

Vegetables 

6,656 

3,302 

49.6 

3,354 

50.4 

Fruits 

2,411 

485 

20.1 

1,926 

79.9 

Lire  stock 

113,674 

30 , 510 

26.8 

83,164 

73.2 

Dairy  produce 

15,602 

6,306 

40.4 

9,296 

59.6 

Tobacco 

138 

51 

37.0 

87 

63.0 

Sugar 

60 

25 

41.7 

35 

58.3 

Flowers  and  plants 

499 

74 

14.8 

425 

85.2 

Nursery  products 

126 

6 

4.8 

120 

95.2 

Miscellaneous 

17,965 

6,189 

34.5 

11,776 

65.5 

Aggregate 

264,151 

103,698 

161,453 

45  -  See  page  34. 
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The  percentage  of  tenancy  among  the  farms  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  production  of  hay  and  grain  was  53.0.  The 
number  of  farms  which  did  not  have    hay       ^nd  grain  as  their 
principal  source  of  income was  157 ,131,   of  which  56,948,  or 
36.2  percent,  were  operated  by  tenants.     Thus  tenancywas  nearly 
fifty  percent  higher  among  the  farms  from  which  the  principal 
source  of  income  is  hay  and  grain  than  amonp-  other  farms.  The 
maps  in  the  census  volumes  on  agriculture  show  that  the  region 
across  the  middle  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  less  heavily 
timbered  portions  of  the  state,  have  "been  devoted  more  largely 
to  the  production  of  hay  and  cereals.     This  region  for  other 
reasons  given  above  has  had  a  high  percentage  of  tenancy.  How-* 
ever,  hay  and  grain  farming  has  characteristics  which  make  it 
especially  suitable  for  tenant  farming.     This  type  of  agri- 
cultural industry  is  one  that  requires  a  relatively  small  out- 
lay in  the  way  of  equipment,  and  one  in  which  the  returns  from 
each  year's  investments  can  he  secured  within  a  short  time. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  satisfactory  to  the  landlords  and 
tenants  because  they  do  not  have  long  to  wait  on  the  return  on 
their  investment.     Another  thing  that  makes  it  satisfactory 
for  renting  purposes,  since  long  time  leases  are  not  required, 
is  that  tenants  can  change  landlords  and  landlords  can  change 
tenants  after  the  expiration  of  a  short  period,  in  case  either 
party  feels'  the  need  of  a  change. 

Among  farms  raising  dairy  produce  about  the  average 
amount  of  tenancy  existed  in  1900.     The  dairy  farms  numbered 
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a  little  less  than  sixteen  thousand,  however,  and  thus  cut 
little  figure  in  the  agriculture  of  the  state  when  considered 
as  a  whole.     The  census  maps  show  that  the  chief  dairy  region 
is  in  the  north  part  of  the  state. 

Tobacco  and  sugar  farms  in  1900  numbered  less  than 
two  hundred  in  Illinois.     Of  these  less  than  forty  percent 
were  operated  "by  tenants,  a  percentage  slightly  smaller  than 
that  for  all  farms  in  the  state.     Plowers,  plants,  arid  nursery 
products  were  raised  by  tenants  only  to  a  very  small  extent, 
due  perhaps  to  the  skill  required  for  their  successful  produc- 
tion, the  means  necessary  for  their  care,  and  the  delay  which 
is  usually  involved  in  obtaining  returns  from  the  money  and 
labor  invested. 

As  a  rule  it  appears  that  those  lines  of  agriculture 
are  most  suited  to  the  tenant  form  of  operation  which  yield 
the  return  on  the  required  investment  within  the  shortest 
period  of  time,  which  require  the  smallest  fixed  investment,  and 
which  are  not  especially  technical  in  character. 

Tenancy  and  Recentness  of  Settlement 

For  the  most  part  the  earlier  settlers  in  Illinois 
took  up  their  land  in  the  wooded  sections  of  the  state.  The 
prairie  regions  »»£re  the  last  to  be  settled.     Yet  it  was  shown 
in  the  discussion  of  tenancy  and  timber  that  lower  degrees  of 
tenancy  have  usually  existed  in  the  timber  regions.     Since  1880 
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the  increases  which  took  place  in  tenancy  were  relatively  small 
in  the  timbered  regions,  more  so  than  in  the  open  country.  In 
the  prairie  counties,  however,  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms 
has  been  high  during  the  period  1880  to  1910,  and  increases 
during  this  time  were  steady  and  rapid.     The  chief  explanation 
for  the  high  degree  of  tenancy  in  the  prairie  region  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  there  are  especially  suitable  for 
the  tenant  form  of  farm  operation,  and  the  increases  are  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
owners  with  the  development  of  the  country.46    On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  increase  in  the 
newer  regions  of  the  state  has  been  due  to  the  lateness  of  iis 
settlement.     In  a  district  which  has  not  been  settled  a  great 
while,  the  land  owners  are  more  likely  to  be  under  the  age  of 
retirement,  and  such  a  condition  undoubtedly  makes  for  less 
tenancy  than  would  otherwise  be  found.47    Besides,  in  a  more 
recently  settled  section  the  state  of  improvement  of  the  land 
is  usually  poorer  than  in  an  older  country,  and  so  far  as  this 
affects  the  productive  power  of  the  land,  it  reduces  the  chances 
for  tenancy.48 


Tenancy  and  the  Age  of  the  Owners 


The  age  of  the  landowners  i3  a  factor  which  deserves 
attention  here  independent  of  the  preceding  point.     If  the  owners 


46  -  See  above,  page  6. 

47  -  See  above,  pages  32  and  33. 

48  -  See  above,  pages  59  and  60. 
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are  mostly  young  men,  whether  this  condition  is  due  to  the 
recent  settlement  of  the  region  "by  young  men  or  to  accident, 
the  chances  are  strong  that  more  of  the  land  will  "be  operated 
"by  the  owners  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  owners  were  mostly 
elderly  men.     The  failure  of  the  census  to  publish  age  statis- 
tics of  owners  and  tenants  by  counties  makes  practically  impos- 
sible a  study  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  which  would  be  of 
some  importance. 

Resume  and  Conclusions 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  chapter  that  farm  tenancy 
in  Illinois  has  been  lowest  where  the  values  of  the  products 
were  lowest,  and  that  higher  tenancy  has  existed  on  the  land 
the  values  of  the  products  from  which  are  greater  --  products 
values  and  tenancy  running  parallel.     It  was  shown  that  farm 
tenancy  has  been  least  prevalent  in  the  timber  region  of  the 
state,  and  prevails  to  the  highest  extent  in  the  sections  freest 
from  woodland.    Land  values  and  size  of  farms  were  found  to  be 
related  to  tenancy  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state,  the 
larger  the  farms  and  the  higher  the  values  of  the  land  the 
greater  the  degree  of  tenancy.     Finally,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  recentness  of  development  probably  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  proportion  of  farms  in  a  given  community  which  were 
operated  by  tenants,  and  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
younger  the  owners  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  the  operators 
of  their  own  land. 
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The  study  of  tenancy  variations  in  Illinois  suggests 
the  theory  that  tenancy  is  a  feature  of  Illinois  agriculture 
which  varies  from  section  to  section  according  to  the  other 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  sections.     It  might  perhaps  add 
clearness  to  the  discussion  to  use  the  concept  of  "saturation 
point"  in  tenancy.    The  proportion  of  tenant  farms  in  every 
general  region  corresponds  to  the  general  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  that  region,  and  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  in 
every  section  of  such  a  region  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
local  conditions  depart  from  the  general  conditions  in  the 
larger  area  of  which  it  is  a  part.     The  point  of  satiety  in 
tenancy  in  any  section  in  a  given  region  is,  therefore,  fixed 
"by  the  general  and  special  conditions  which  exist  over  that 
region  and  in  that  section.     It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
saturation  point  may  he  elevated  or  lowered  according  to  the 
temporal  changes  which  take  place  in  the  conditions  of  agri- 
culture in  the  general  region  and  in  the  particular  section. 
It  seems  that  the  saturation  point  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  "been  rising  fastest  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  slowest  in  the  southern  part  —  if  indeed  it  rose  at 
all  there  -- ,  and  at  a  pace  in  the  central  counties  of  the 
state  which  was  intermediate  "between  that  of  the  other  sec- 
tions. 49 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  saturation 
pointwill  continue  to  rise  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
state.     All  the  answer  that  the  study  of  the  chapter  warrants 

49  -  See  above,  page  53. 
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is  that  changes  in  the  location  of  the  saturation  point  are 
determined  sectionally  by  differences  in  the  general  level  of 
the  values  of  the  farm  products  raised  in  the  various  sections, 
and  to  some  extent  temporally  by  the  changes  in  the  price  of 
products.     In  order  for  the  saturation  point  to  rise  faster 
in  one  section  than  in  others,  it  is  necessary  that  the  values 
of  farm  products  rise  proportionally  faster  in  that  section. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  in  the  long  run  a  lowering 
of  the  relative  standing  of  a  section  in  productiveness  may 
operate  to  cause  the  proportion  of  tenant  farms  to  he  relative- 
ly smaller  than  in  other  sections  where  such  a  reduction  has 
not  occurred,  although  the  immediate  effect  may  be  to  increase 
the  number  of  owners  dispossessed  by  the  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages.50   If,  then,  the  influence  of  a  relative  decline  in 

given 

the  productiveness  of  a/section  is  to  retard  the  growth  of 
tenancy,  1  it  seems  as  if  the  regions  in  which  the  farming  is 
carried  on  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  will  be  the  regions 
in  which  gains  in  tenancy  »  if  they  take  place  at  all,  are 
likely  to  take  place  at  a  relatively  slower  rate  than  in  other 
sections.     So  far  as  farm  tenancy  exploits  the  soil  more  in 
some  sections  than  in  others,  therefore  the  tendency  is  for 
it  to  retard  its  own  growth  in  those  sections.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  farm  tenancy  in  a  given  section  results  in  the 


50  -  See  above,  page 

51  -  Dr.  LeGrand  Powers  seems  to  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  from  his  study  of  tenancy,  although  he  does  not 
add  many  of  the  qualifications  made  here. 
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improvement  of  the  productiveness  of  the  land  in  that  section 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  improvement  in  the  productiveness 
of  the  land  in  other  sections,  it  would  seem  that  it  operates 
to  sharpen  its  own  rate  of  growth.     Since  the  presence  of 
cattle  in  the  dairy  farming  section  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  doubtless  "benefits  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,52 
one  explanation  for  the  phenomenal  growth  in  tenancy  in  that 
region  lies  in  the  fact  that  tenancy  in  such  a  district  results 
in  building  up  the  soil  more  than  in  most  other  sections  of 
the  state. 

The  relative  location  of  the  saturation  point  in 
different  sections  of  Illinois  is,  however,  more  or  less  secon- 
dary to  the  location  of  the  point  for  the  entire  state,  or 
for  regions  which  embrace  the  state.     In  this  case  the  values 
of  the  products  raised  on  the  farms  will  doubtless  he  the  fac- 
tor controlling  temporal  changes  in  the  proportion  of  tenant 
farms.     The  fixing  of  the  values  of  the  products  is  a  matter 
into  which  many  factors  enter.     A  growing  scarcity  of  products  , 
due  either  to  the  growth  in  population  or  to  the  decline  in 
the  productivity  of  the  land,  may  lend  an  influence  toward 
higher  prices^/  and  consequently  operate  to  raise  the  prices 
for  farm  products.     Thus,  exploitative  tenancy  in  the  long  run 
and  on  a  broad  scale  may  contribute  toward  raising  the  values 
of  the  products  raised,  and  by  so  doing  tend  to  make  it  possible 
for  more  owners  to  live  without  personally  operating  their  land, 

52  -  See  Annual  Reports  of  the  Illinois  Farmers '  Insti- 
tute, Vol.  VIII  (1903),  pp.  48-49. 
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The  difference  in  the  influence  of  exploitative 
tenancy  upon  the  relative  productiveness  of  different  sections 
and  upon  temporal  changes  in  the  values  of  farm  products  is 
one  of  considerable  importance,  although  it  appears  to  have 
escaped  some  mho  have  theorized  upon  the  subject.53 

The  social  and  economic  significance  of  farm  tenancy- 
will  be  given  a  more  thorough  treatment  in  the  essays  which 
are  to  follow  in  this  series. 


53  -  The  writer  is  especially  indebted  to  the  members 
of  the  Economics  seminary  of  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
the  assistance  in  the  development  of  this  theory. 
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TABLE  I. 

With  the  exception  of  the  data  in  the  columns 
headed,  "Total  Tenants"  and  "Rank  of  County  in  Tenancy",  the 
statistics  given  in  the  following  table  are  to  he  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Census  on  Agriculture.1    The  figures 
representing  "Total  Tenants"  were  computed  "by  adding  the  numbers 
of  the  different  classes  of  tenants.    The  rank  of  the  counties 
in  the  final  column  is  based  on  the  percentages  of  farms  oper- 
ated by  tenants  as  shown  in  the  preceding  column,  the  order 
being  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  percentage. 

1.  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Tenth  Census,  (1880), 
pp.  44-47;  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Eleventh  Census,  (1890), 
pp.  134-137;  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Twelfth  Census,  (1900), 
Fart  I,  pp.  72-75;  the  bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  of 
the  United  States,  (1910),  entitled  "Agriculture-Illinois", 
pp.  22-31  also  gives  part  of  the  Twelfth  Census  data,  together 
with  all  of  that  now  available  for  the  Thirteenth  Census. 
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C-  t>  CO  tO 
tO  tO  tO 

m     m     m  t» 

CM  CM  CM  CM 


CM  ^  CO 
CO  to  tO  C- 

to  ^  ^  to 


tO  CM  f> 
CM  CM  H  ^ 
tO  H  tO  CM 

*     m     m  m 

HHHH 


H  CM  O  CM 
O  CT>  O  O 
H  CO  t>  to 


H  -tf  tO  CT> 
cm  a*  to  ^ 
H  O  O  O 

HHHH 


CO 


u 

H  © 


riHHW 
«tf  CO  to  c- 
O  tO  H  CO 
r    »    *  « 

in    to  m 

CM  CM  CM  CM 


0>^i0 
CM  O  CM  tO 
O  D  NO 

m    »    m  tt 

to  ^ 


H  CT>  CM  CO 
H  O  £>  cr> 
t-  tO  I>  to 


to  to  CO  CO 

O  CM  O  tO 

c>  i>  ct>  cr> 


CO  H  H  CM 

O  H  CM  CM 

to  to  to 


tO  H  tO  tO 

t»o>OH 
to  in 


Hr-irtr-i      H  rt      rt      H  H  r-i  H 


tO  O  O  O  O 
H  CO  CT>  O  H 
O  CO  00  CT>  CT> 
fJHHHH 


H 

H 


oooo  ©oooo    oooo  oooo 

©OOrltJcoOOH      OOOH  CO  O  O  H 

C0C0CT>Cr>  PlCOCDOC^       CO  CO  CT>  CT>  CO00CT>CT> 

OHHHri  ctJHHHH      HHHH  ©HHHH 

S                       «                      T»  PI 

5J                     ©                     pj  O  O 

H                  O  O  Pi 

<«               <j               pq  pq  pq 


O  O  Q  O 
C9C>Orl 
CT)  CD  CT>  0> 
Hrtr4r4 


0^ 


Rank  of 

county 

in 

Tenancy 

en  co  mo     h^H>     O  cm  en  co     ^tOcM'tf     cm  t>  H  cm   ^  ^  coo 
•d<  to  to  to     t-o-coc-     o  t-  to  to     h  cm  to  to     h  cm  cm  h  h 

H 

Ten- 
ants 

O  t>  CD  ^      O  tO  tO  LO      tO  C-  CM  CO       Cn  C-  H  CM       to  lO  CM  CO     j>  to  C*  CO 
,    «    •    •         ••••         ••••                                                     «    #    «  # 

r-»  tO  CO  fr-      LO  t~  O  ^      VO  C-  t#  to      CO  CO  ^  H      <X>  CO  C-  LO    io  c- cm  to 
CO  CO  ^  ^      CMCMtOtO      H  CM  tO  tO      tO  tO  ^  ^      tO  tO  "tf  lO    ^  ^  io  LO 

Owners 

O  tO  CO  tO      tO  ^  ^  tO      ^  tO  rH  CM      H  tO  tO  O      ^  lO  CT»  O    tO  to  cn  H 

cntQiOO          CM  CW      tO  CM      H      H  H  lO  CO      O  H  H  CO         CM  IO  CO 
tO  tO  IO  IO     O  c>  <o  tO      CO  I>  to  tO      tO  tO  lO  io      to  to  to  ^    lO  lO  ^ 

o 

CSJ 

u 

o 
• 

o 

CO 

i 

fa 

«H 
O 

%4 

CD 

r° 

i  Tenants 

Share - 
Cash 

t>                   CM                   H                   tO                   tO  CM 
O                  H                  to                  H  vjf 
tO                                                      H                 CO  cn 

Share 

lO  tO      OCftOH      <0  £>  tO          CO  tO  CO  tO      HHtOO    LO  H  Cn  H 
CM  O  O  lO      CM  H  CO  cn      CO  H  tO  H      O  00  tO  O      HHH<D         H  CM  tO 
tOtO'O-^      CM  CM  CM  CM      CM  CO  CO  tO           CM      CO      to  O  H  tO     ^  0  CM  CO 

*      *      *                    «      M  » 

HHH  HHH 

Gash 

Ocn^^      O  CO  CM  CM      O  CO  CO  C-      O  tO  CO  CM      tO  CO  CM  tO    tO  0»  O  O 
H  ^  O  to      lO  ^  ^          to  to  CA  O      tOE-tOO      O  O  CM  O    o  H  tO  tO 
LO  LO  CO  £>                               H  CM  CM      HHH          CO  £- cn  lO    tO  ^  ^  CO 

... 

Total 

^  CO  O  tO      t>  CM  CM  CM      OO^H      CO  cn  H  CM      tO  ^  tO  CO    CO  O  CT>  H 
CO  lO  O  lO      £>  to  CM  tO      O  CO  CO  O-      CO  LO  CO  H      CO  H  CO  I>    ^  tO  tO  H 
Hrl^iO      CM  CM  tO  tO       CM  -tf  tO  tO       LO  ^  tO  lO      CT>  O  O  O     js.  ^4  tO  tO 
««••>«  ••**«•»*• 
HHHH                                                                    H  H  CM  CM    H  H  H  H 

f-H 

Owners 

to  to  i>  co     0  co  to  0     cn  co  co  lo     ^  c-  cm  cm     to  to  cm  h   lo  cr>  0  lo 
cm  cn  t>        cn  co  to  0     co  10  co  H     ^  cm  03  cm     co  CO  ^  10    t>  0  ^ 
10  cn  c-  to     c-  to  C- to     ^MHH     CO  t>  t>  C~     O  O  CM  to  oio^cm 
•                                             »*..*•                                                     „    „    «  « 

CMHHH                           HHHH                           CO  CM  CM  H    CM  H  H  H 

Total 

u 

G>  CQ 

a  ^ 

f.  to     «o     to  0  H  cn     10  to  CM  CM     CM  to  CM  ^     CM  0  to  c—    to  cn  £>  cn 

LQ  tj*  H  I>      L>  LO  tO           00  tO  tO  CM       CO  CO  CO  ^       CM  IO  H  IO     CM  O  CO  CO 
to  H  CM  CM      OOOO      C-  I>  CO  CO      tO  H  ^  CM      O  ^  CO  I>     00  O  H  CO 
»",*.«•*        •>        »•                              *  ,»   •  «        »   »   •   •      »   •   »  • 

CO  60  tO  CO      H      HH      HHHH      HHHH      lO  <tf      CO    tO  CO  CO  CM 

OOOO      OOOO      OOOO      OOOO  8>0  OOO  cJq  OOO 
CO  CT>  O  H  qcoOOHHOOOOH      COCiOH-HCOOOH  -Hcq  cn  O  H 
d  co  co  c~>  cn  jacococncnHcococncn     co  co  cn  cn  co  co  co  cn  cn  +*co  co  cn  cn 

drlrirlH  O  r-i  r-i  r-i  r~\  OHHHH      H  H  H  H  P«H  H  H  H  00^  H  ,-4  H 

^                H                ^                co  ^ 

2               cd               aJ               a}  A 
pq               0                0               O               0  O 

Hank  of 

county 

in 

Tenan- 
cy 

OJ  CO  CM  O      CO  OJ  ^  O      OJ  CO  C-  r-1      OtOC-iO      OJ  00  CT>  ^      C>      CT»  cO 
CO  I>  CO  CO       t>  CO  C7>  0>      OJ  rH  tO  OJ      CO  cO       CO           CM  H           C-  CO  C-  C- 

1  cc 

©  p 

cm  t*«  cn  c>     co  h  co  cm     co  co  H  to     co  o  co  o        cm  in  cn     to  cr>  ^  c~ 
co  r>  cr»  CO     to  lO     I>     co  cm  to  cn         cm  o  to     CM  CO  i>  to     ^     o  ^ 

CM  CM  CM  CM      CM  CM  CM  CM      tO  ^  ^  ^      CO  CO  ^  ^      CO  CO  ^  ^      CM  CM  tO  tO 

Ct 

o 

co  to  co  o     ^  cr»  CO  lO     CM  ^  ^  H     «tf  O  lO  CO     CO  CO  ^  £>     to  h  ^  cn 

H  CM  O  O          ^  ^  rH      tO  t- co  O      lO  CO  CO  OJ      C-  H  H  ^  lOlOcn^ 
O  C-  CO  O       O  f>  O-  C-      C-  lO  lO  lO      CO  CO  lO  lO      CO  CO  lO  lO      O  £>  CO  CO 

ITumber  of  Farms  Operated 

i 

o 

a  co 

CO                   CO                   H                   CO                   ^  tO 
co                   CO                  O                  tO                  H  CM 
H                                       lO                  tO  rH 

Tenant  s 

CD 
U 

OS 
A 

CO 

co  o  o  co     o>ct»c-^j     o  o>  c-  cr>     cn  co  co  cm     to  to  cm  cn     h     <o  to 

C">  CO  CO  LO      CO  0*  CO  CO      O  t>  Q  OJ      LO  cO  CO  ^      LO  CT>  OJ  t>-      CM  CT>  CO  rH 
CO  P-  CO  LO      ^  rj*  lO  tO      O  C- CO  ^      CO^cOlO      H      H                  CO  cO 

A 

CQ 

cd 
o 

tocnOH     o  to  co  oj    ^h  to  co  ct*     cm  a*  o  to     cncotOc-  ^ioo«o 

E>  CO  CTi  O      Tj*  CM  Cf>  £>      O  tO  lO  ^      C-  O  CO  CM      OO^CO      CO  CM  O  cO 
HH                                                H  CO      CO      ^  cO  cO  rH 

HrlNH 

Total 

CO  CO  O  CO      CO  ^  tO  rt*      ^  ^  CO  CT>      H  C- CO  CM      CM  CO  t>  ^  lOOOO 
6- CM  CM           CO  CM  CO  CO      C7»  H  cO  CO      CO  C- H  CO      CO  Cn  CO  CO      CO  H  CO  CO 

o  co  O  co     LO  lo  co  t-    £>  co  co  cr>    o>h  w    incoc-<v}<    rj»  to  c»  co 

H                                                    rH      H  rH      H  H  CM  OJ 

Owners 

1  ,968 

2,159 
2,378 
2,135 

1,557 
1,565 
2,077 
2,005 

1,365 
1,095 
1,131 
1,002 

1,945 
1,651 
1,602 
1,422 

3,192 
2,745 
2,996 
3,100 

1 ,492 
1,567 
1,795 
1,551 

Total 

number 
of 

Farms 

2,741 
2  ,985 
3,416 
3,020 

2,093 
a, 089 
2,783 
2,805 

2,159 
1,909 
2,004 
1,999 

2,976 
2,428 
2,739 
2  ,695 

4,754 
4,444 
5,827 
5,663 

1,977 
2,086 
2,585 
2,390 

OOOO      OOOO      OOOO      OOOO  OOOO'dOOOO 
COCftOH      COCrtOri  ClCOOOH      CO  CT>  O  r- 1      COOOpI  h  CO  <T>  O  H 

cocooo     cococftoococoocr*     co  co  o  o  cocoooococoocr* 

l4Hr4Hr-l      HrHrHH-PrHHrHrH  EOHHHH      H  rt      r-i  <H  t-i  H  rt  rt 

>>                   £                   ©                  M  & 
&                    0i                   -H                   H                    O  Cj 
H                   H                   rH                    O                    O  ?H 

o              o              o              o              o  o 

04 


Rank  of 
county 

Tenancy 

^••^•^GO     t>  to  to  c-     co  to  H  cn     LO  O  £>         CO     LO  tO     to  o  to  lo 
O  cn  CO  CO      (DiOWH      HHH          WWH  W      ^HHtQ      CM  CM 

Ten- 
ant e 

LQ  CV2  LQ  CO       0»  ^ J  "  v— '       ™ J  (_)  C*J  C1  J       UJ  |—|  lj  o»       t_J  L_a<  ™  »■         ty       W*  w 

lOCMCOC-      CM  tO  to  H      CO  CO  H  •>      tO  CO  CO  CO      CM  CO  CO  LO      WOH  W 
CM  CM  CM  CM      CM  CO  ^  LO      CO^LOLO      CO  CO              tO'tf^W      CO  ^  ^  ^ 

■ 

© 

O 

lO  CO  O  CO     H  «>  CO  CM     c-ocr>to     lOOHO     O  O  CT>  o             to  cr> 

^  C-  H  H      r  -  tO  CM  CO      H>>  H      OHHCfi      CO  C-      CO      ^  Cn  C- 
C-  £>  t>  C-      c-  to  lo          tO  LO              to  tO  LQ          to  LO      LO      tO  LO  LO  LO 

Number  of  Farms  Operated 

Tenants 

1 

© 

U  A 
ej  ca 

CO  o 

CO                  tO                  CO  J> 

LO                    CP                                            CM  CM 
H                                         CM                    CM  tO 

Share 

CDHO^J1      OH              ^  CO  H  O      ^  CM  tO  CT-      H  CM  CO  CO      <T»  O  £>  LO 
HHCDC-      CM      H  LO      tOC-tOH      ^  CO  CO  LO      ^  O  LO  CM      £>  CM  £>  LQ 
^      LO  CO      CO  CO  ^  CO      tO      LO  CO      LO  <tf  O           HH               C- CO  CO  tO 

Cash 

CO  LO  O  tO      CO  O  «ft  CM      CM  H  <0  CM      CT.  £>  C-  CT>      LO  H  £>  CM      CO  O  CO 
CO  LO  CM  LO      CO  tO  O  CT"       LO  LO  CO  CO       tO  CO  CO  O       CO  O  tO  rHCVJCvI"^1 
H          CM  ^  t>  C-      H  CM  tO  CM          CM  CM  H      CO  tO  C*  LO      CM  CO  ^  H 

Total 

to  tO  O  O      CO  H  O  LO      to      J>  cr>      CO  O  CO  O      tO  CO  LO  O      CM  I>  H  LO 
LO  tO  H  CO      O  CO  CO  to      CO  CM  to  ^      H  H  £>  O      CM  O  CM  CO      CT>  ^  O  ^t* 
<d.^»C*-tO       tO  CO  H  CM       J>  £>  CO  CT>       lO  C*  Cft  C>       LO  O  CO  C-       CT.  H  CO  iH 

»     m                                                                                                                  *     •  • 

H  H  HHH 

Owners 

LO  CO  ^  LO      ^  to  H  C-      OriO^      CO  O  LO  H      CirlrlCO      CO  O  tO  H 
CO  CO  to  H      CO  tO  LO  CT.      tO  tO  H  CO      H  to  CO  O      tO  CO  lO  ^      CT.  CO  CO  CO 

fca^   *a^  ■-,      t                        art                1            a^i  a  .  s   a-f*\   a  r*\                         1  f~~\  a  1  v                 1   a"^v   a^a^  /-a~\                    f  O  >s»  Lit 

CO  to  C*"  to      O  to    j  p-i      cvj  q>  uj  tjj      cvi  f— i  t_j  u  *  |— i  tr>  uj  uj      »-    yj  »-  ^j1 
»    •    »   *        •«»    ••>        «»                     •   •  *  « 

HHHH      CM  H  H  H      H                  HHH          H  HHHH 

Total 

Number 

of 

Farms 

H      ^  "d4      C- C- O  H      LQ  LO  H  LO      H  CO  LO  0%      LO          CT.      LO  £>  tO  £> 
cn  O  CO  tO      to  cn  to  GO      LOOOOLO      CO  CO  CM  CO      CT.  CO  O  CT.      CO  MOO 
C-  H      CM      to  ^  LO  ^      o  to  to  to      CO  CO  O  CO      to  to  C-  LO      C-  CO  H  to 

H  CM  CM  M      CM  CM  CM  CM      CM  H  H  H      HHNH      H  H  H  r-i      CM  CM  CO  CM 

xt 

Soooo    oooo    oooo    oooo    oooo  oooo 
H  co  cr>  o  H     oooh     cocnoHcococnoH     co  cr>  o  H  cocnoH 
^oDCOc^c^rQcococrtc^+acococncr.  o3cocoo>ct>  ©cococncr.     co  co  cr>  cr. 

OHrHHr-iHr-ir-iHr4+>Hrtr-iHr-{r-ir-ir-\H  bDH  HHH  hHHHH 
£3                 &                *H                 bo                aJ  c3 

3                ©                ©                o                3  »d 

»■»                                                                  /~\                               Q                               Q  M 
C>                         M                         M                                                    rH  " 

)  Rank  of 
county 

in 
Tenan- 
cy. 

w  cv?  cj  oj     to  co  co  cr>     (oooo     lOriHH     ^toon  HWOO 
oooo     cd  en  o  o     in  o  o  co                     oooco     in  to  to  in 

r4  H  r4  r-i 

Ten- 
ants 

in  o  co  h    to  cmo>     o  to     r-     t>c-oo     occno^     <r>  o  co  o 
•hi  o  h  O     to  co  in        cn  o  co  to        co  co  to     >  won  cno>ci 

H  H  N  CAJ      CVJCJCMCV2       CO  CO  tO  tO       ^  in  tO  tO       CO  CO  CO  CO      CO  tO  CO  CO 

Owners 

m  o  ^  to    c-rHi>o     ot-Hco     to  to     to    h  cvi  co  co     h  o  m  cr> 
in  ^  co  o    <o  o  co  in    h  to  o  in     mo  to  w    oc-toco  oohco 

CO  CO  O  t>-       £>£>£>£>       O  O  tO  tO       tO  ^  CO  CO       I>  O  C-  tO  OC-OLO 

*J 

CD 
-P 

u 

CD 
ft 

o 

03 

£ 
05 

«H 
O 

a 

Tenants 

i 

CD 

M  A 

a  03 

q  cj 

0  O 

H                    I>                    GO                     tO                    O  ^ 
M                                       <X1                  tO                  ^  O 

CO                 r>  H 

Share 

m  co  o  M     o  o  co  in     cdoo  o     o  o  un  co     <hh  <o  o  o     in  h  o-  co 
co  m  to  in    m  in  ^  c\?     o  co  o  in     h  cr>  co  h     o  cn  co  o     to  o  co  co 

HW  W      ^^in^      cr>  £>  to  CT>      00  O  C~  H      m  <sF  £>  0      O  £>  O  CO 

H                                                    H  H 

Gash 

t>  co  i— i  o     ^  to  cn  h     en  o  m  w     ocooio     c-  o  H  to  o^cno 

H  H  W  N      t>  ^  O  cn      >M*rl^      CO  m  H  £>      OiOdCO      H  <0  CvJ  £> 

.  H  H      HCM-^CM      H                   CO  tO  in 

Total 

co  to  co  c-     o  c\j  o  o     co  cn  in  :>     m  lo  in  cn     h  co  h  in     ^  in  o  in 
o  £>  m  o    to  o  h  co     co  co  h  m    in  m  o  to     to  in  h  to  wwho 
iH  h  co  co     in  m  o  in     en  co  to  to     cn  o  h  h     o  ^  co  co     w  h  (o  lo 

«k      «t                     *      #»      *.                                                    «      *>      *  * 

HH          HHH  HHHH 

Owners 

co  £>  to  co    ^  h  ^  cr>    ^  o  h  h     to  co  co        in  to  ^t1  co     to  in  m  ^ 
O  co  m  m     ^  cn  co  co     co  h  co  m     co  o  cn  to     o  f>  to  h  «hhcocoh 
to  cn  cn  o     o-tooo     -hh  to  t>  o     hcdoiq     i>  co  co  co     cn  o  to  co 

*■            *      a      a      »            at     a     a     «            A                                                                    m     m     *  m 

f— (         >  1  r— 4  r— i  r— i          r\1  C\l  (V)  r\7  r— 1                               _J  _J  M  -J          CO  (XI  CO  CJ 

?H 

H  ©  CQ 

a  ^  «h  e 
o  3  aJ 

EH  & 

^  co  cn  r-      ^  to  H  <-0      CO  CO  to  CO      CO  CO  H  O      OOOO  OOHO 

ooh  w    c-  cn  co  co    h^w  w     to  o  o  hi     to  co  m  m     o  m  £>  co 

>HN  tO      CO  H  ^  tO       ^  H  O  O       HCnOC-       CO       O  tO       CO  t>  CO  Cn 
HHH      C0C0C0C0      CO  CO  -cH          NHHH      CO  CO  tO  CO          CO  ^  CO 

s 

oooo  ooooo    oooo    oooo  aoooo  oooo 

tQCOOOH^COOOH  (DCOOOH      COdOH'riCOOOrl      CO  O  O  H 

-d  co  co  o  o  ttQco  cocncn-pcococncn     cocoooHcococno  flcocooo 

^HriHH  grtt-\r-\H4^r-\r-\<-iHi      H  H  r-1  r-*  X  H           r-i  O  H  H  r-\  rH 
05                  <H                  CD  +3 
£                  <H                  >>                 U                  05  H 
'H                    05                    O                    Vt  3 

m              is                              fa              ih  c-j 

or 


Rank  of 

county 

in 

Tenan- 
cy 

I 

O  CO      CO      p-t  C»  tJ«  tO      CD      CM  tO      to  H  CO  CM      ^HtOlfl      O  tO  H  O 
tO  tO  ^  ^       CMHCVJtJ*           £>                tO  CO  CO  CD           C-  tO  tO      CO  t-  CD  CD 

Ten- 
ants 

lO  lO  C-  H      O  CO  O  CM      tO  CO  CJ  O      lO  tO  H  tO      tO  CD  tO  tO  IOHOO 

CO  to  H  ^      c- o  to  CO      OlOOH      fc-iOfc-tO      HNWC-      ^  t-  to  lO 
CM  tO      ^      CO          ^          ^  lO  tO      CM  CO  CM  CM      CO  <m  *0  tO      W  W  W  W 

i 

i 

30 

u 

0 

lO  lO  CO  CO          CM  ^  O      £>  CM      CO      lO  C-  <tf  H      <*H>^      lO  CD  CO  CO 
H  to  t-  lO     CM  cr>  to  to     cd     o  co     cm     cm  to     CO  cm  to  h     lO  CM  CO  ^ 

t>  tO  lO  lO      tO  LO  lO  tO      tO  lO  ^  CO      O  £>-  O  O      to  C«-  to  to      I>  C-  £>  C- 

Number  of  Farms  Operated. 

Tenants. 

i 

© 

CO  o 

O                  C-                 CM                  to                  CO  CO 
CO                 CO                 CO                 CO  Cr> 
CM                  CM  tO 

Share 

^  W  H  ^      CD  CD  H  tO      CO  H  tO  H      t-  CD  O  CM      CO  H  £>  CO      C- O  tO  tO 
CM  tO  CM  CO      H  <D  O  C-      tO  O  CM  H      Mfl0>0      tO  tO  tO  tO      O  t>  O  O 
CM  CO  tO  lO      tO  tO  CD  «3»      «*^lOtO      tOtOC-tO      C^tO  CD  lO      HH  WW 

H 

Cash 

to  to  e»  to    o  to  to  co    cn  ^  to  h    cntotoo    lotoc-to    cd  <3<  to  cd 

O  CM  C-  tO      tO  tO  tO  e-      rjt  tO  tO  tO      tO  CM  tO  <tf      CD  lO  tO  CO      CO  CO  ^  H 
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rH                   G>                   CO                   C~  H 
tO                                         tO                   H  CO 

H 

Share 

tO  tO  CO  rH      CO  tO  rH           O  CM  C—  CM      H  rH  CO  C-      (OON^      CO  O  tO  O 

O  CM  tO  r$      ocncocn     H  to  C-  CM     C~  CM  ^  tO     to  ^  to  to     o      to  I> 

CO  O  O  CO      ^  IO  O  IO      tO  CO  ^  H      c- C- 00  lO      H  rH  CM  CM          CM  tO  H 
•  * 

H  H 

Gash 

o  to  cr>  h     cn  to  CO  o     O  o  to  CM     CO  cm     to     CO  to  CM  to 
to  f—J  fi  cn      CM  IO  cn  CM      cncOrHtO      O-  ^  (3  j>«      ^  CO  lO  ^      _u      to  ^ 
to  to  to  LO     H        H         CM  CO  CM            h                          co  W  co  cn 

HrH 

Total 

CM  H  CM  H 

to  h  o  i— i     cm  h  cn  co     to  cm  cm  co     cn  too  o    cn  to  ^  cm     cn  o  ^  cm 
to  ^  co  t>     cm  to  j>  io     o  nJ*  cn  CO        to  to  CO     O  I>  H  ^     ^  ^  to  to 
to  to  io     to  to  i>  co     to  to  c-  c-     co  o  cn  cn     H  H  CO  CO 

HHHH 

Owners 

lO  GO  tO           ^  H  E>  CM      ^  IO  GO  tO      cn  CO  O  H      tO  £>  IO  CO      O  O  ^  CO 
GO  to  to      tO  LO  tO          cn  tO  H  ^          to  O  tO      CO  ^J*  tO  CM      CO  tO  fi$  cn 
tocncncn     o  cn  to  to     cn  t-  to  to     cn  £>  CO  to     c-cocncn  cooor>to 

*    »    »    *          m          m  » 

CM  H  rH  H      CM  rH  CM  CM 

Total 

of 
Farms 

3,810 
3,629 
3,563 
3,554 

2,686 
2,602 
3,369 
3  ,435 

1,600 
1,407 

1 ,416  ' 

1,828 
1,531 
1,766 

1,648 

935 
1,023 
1,251 
1,275 

1,381 
1,251 
1,281 
1,123 

rH 

oooo    oooohoooo    oooo    oooo  oooo 
pj  co  cn  o  H     co  en  o  H  aJ  co  cn  o  H     co  cn  o  H     co  cn  o  H     co  cn  O  H 
ooococncn  pjcococncn^coaocncn     co  co  cn  cn  ocococncn'dcooocncn 
01HHHH  OHHHH  10  HHHH  flHriHH  CjririHH  UHHHH 
•ri                   -rt                   M                   o                   03  aJ 

Oi                   03  03 

a               «j              3               «J               oj  © 

Rank  of 
county 

in 
Tenancy. 

iO  iO  tO  CM      ONOCO      C-  tO  tO  CO      C-  C-  C-  H      rl  <0  ^  O  flH^H 
tO  10  LO  lO          H  CM  LO      OJ^^rt*      tOiOlOlO      H  CO  CM  CM      to  tO  tO  to 

Ten- 
ants 

rj<  •s}'  (MO      OtO^tO      tO  CO  CO  CT>      H  O  CT>  CO      £>  O  CO  £>      CM  Cn  <T>  CM 

0>KJO>H      CM  CO  t>  O      lOr^HCM      CO  CO  CO  H      Ot-lOO      CO  t>  tO  t> 
CM  "O  CO          CO          <tf      CO  tO  «tf  ^      tO  tO  CO  ^      CO  CO  *^  ^      CM  tO  ^  ^ 

Owners 

tO  10  C-CM      H  l>  tO  CO      £>  CM  CM  lO      cn  O  H  H      CO  O  O  CM  COHOlO 

O      Cn  o      £>  tO  CM  cn          tO  CO  tO      tO  O  O  C-      O  CO  tO  CT>  HW^H 
fc-  c  o  to  tO      to  to  LO  IO      tO  to  tO  lO      «o  to  to  lo      to  tO  IO  ^  C-tOlOtO 

lumber  of  Farms  Operated 

(9 

r~i 

Pi 
0 

i 

© 

d  03 

d 

CO  O 

CO                   H                  P-                   t-  C- 

CO                  C-                  ^                  ^                   H  lO 

H                   H                   C-                    tO                   tO  CM 

Share 

HH^>      ^  tO  to  ^      tO  Cft  lO  tO      CO  Cn  cn  vtf      H  H  CM  E>      to  H  cn  tO 
O  CM  tO  O      ^OdO      CO      CM  CO      co  O  r>  cn      CO  H  £>  £>      to  cn  CM  tO 

1(1  -K  rH  tO       "trHtrttOr^t       m  rr*  cvl  CO       lO       <d<  CM       tO'd^^HCM  tOtOC**^d* 

m 

H 

to 
as 

o 

*tf  H      0>          H  O  O      CO  ^  O  tO      CM  CM  CO  CM      £- CO  lO  H  tO^COO 

to  ^  o  co     co  h  ^  cm     cm  cm  to  h     ^  O  to  to     to  to  cn  cn  lO^CMC- 
H  CM  ^  CM             H          H  H  H  CM      CO  «tf  tO  ^      H  CM  CM  H      CM  ^  tO  to 

Total 

tO  CM  CO  C-      CO  t-  tO  O      H  CO  tO  CO      O  H      tO      CO  ^  C**  CM      O  tO  C~  CO 
tO  tO  to  ^      t-H^O      H  C-  CO  CO      tO  r— 1  tO  H      tOOtOO      H  tO  tO  cn 
to  <o  co  co        to  t>  to     h  O  tO  to     cn  CO  O  H     £>  to  £>  co     cn  H  to  to 

aaa*                          mm                                                      m     •  * 
m      m      m      m                               ^      ^  ^ 

HHHH              HH  HHH 

i 
< 

M 

M 

5 

O  cn  H  to     o  cn  ^  cm     ^  cm  co        ^  cn  cm  to     t-no-*     cm  cn  cn 
O  H  CM  to      t- O  CM  CO      tOHtOO      CO  ^  O  CM      tO  CO  O  Cn      CM  tO  cn  CM 
to  ^o  to  H     cn  CO  CO  CO     o  o  cn  CM     CO  o  to  to     h  H  cn  t>     to  CO  tO  to 

*  «.  *  »                       *  *  «co                       •  » 
HHHH                           CM  CM  H    *     HHHH      HH  NHHH 

Total 
Number 

of 

■ 

2,265 
1,931 
2,213 
2,038 

1,455 
1 ,426 
1,568 
1,487 

3,145 
3,085 
3,353 
3,223 

2,814 
2,460 
2,666 
2,667 

1,935 
1,795 
1,693 
1 ,613 

3,232 
2,994 
3,093 
2,962 

oo^o    oooofc?oooo    oooo    oooo  oooo 
co  cn  O  H     cocnOH  cococnOH     cocnoH  OcocnoH     co  cn  o  H 
co  co  ~-<  cn     cococncn  g  co  co  cn  cn     cococncn-Hcococncn     co  co  cn  cn 
4>  H  H  H  H  G>  H  H  H  H  O  H  HH  H      H  HH  H  %*  H  H  H  H  HHHH 
o               o                to               d  -P 
U                  U                  +»                  £)0                 H  © 
O                  £                  3                  ?H                  d  H 
a               o                o               O               o  bo 

a           a           m           ti  o 

T 

• 

O 

o 

M 

i| 

CJJ 

o 

© 

P4 

o 

Eh 

in/ 


10  to 


ocoo^ 

cn  tO  cn  CO 


to  O  CO 


cn  co  cn  CO 
to  to  «tf  to 


co  co  to  co 
to  cn  cn  cn 


to  o  to  to 

tO  CO  tO  fr- 


I  02 
E-i  05 


to  h  to  cn     co  H  co  co     LOtO^c-     o  co  c-  co     CO  ^  H  CO     CO  cn  CO  CO 


CO  tO  tO 


CO  cn  tO  H 
CO  (M  CO  CO 


CO  C-  H  tO 

<tf      tO  tO 


CO  £>  O  CO 

to  to  <tf  to 


cn  CO  «tf 
CO  H  CO  CO 


t>  lO  tO 

CM  CO  CO  CO 


<tf  cn  O  CvJ     co  cn  co  co     lOC~C-£-     o  co  to  H     CO  to  to  o 


CO       O  CO 

to  to  to  to 


c-  O  to  co 
e-  c-  t>  to 


tO  co  to  o 
io  to  ^ 


t>  CO  CO  H 

to  to  to  to 


O  H  tO  tO 

c-  co  c-  e- 


^  H  cn  cn 
CO      to  ^ 

t>  c-  to  to 


0 

M 
© 

o 


p 

N 

a 

o 
N 

0 


I 

© 

a)  at 

o  o 


© 
05 

to 


CO 

05 

o 


o5 
■p 
o 


© 
o 


cn 
cn 
H 


O 


H 

to 


tO 
CO 
CO 


o 

H 


CO 
H 


CO  t>  CO  to 
CO  O  H  CO 
«o  ^  to  CO 


cn  co  co  to 

tO  CO  tO  H 

to  ^  ^  to 


o  o  to  tO 
CO  co  to  to 
to  to  to  CO 


tO  CO  to 

CO  £>  CO  O 
H  H  r- 


tO  CO  O  tO 
CO  tO  H  CO 
CO  CO 


CO  tO  -tf  CO 

to  i>  h  cn 

H  H  tO  CO 


co  cn  co  to 
H  cn  cn  co 
to    to  to 


C-  CO  CO  CO 

to  CO  to  to 


co  cn  H  cn 

O  CO  CO  O 
H  CO  CO  H 


J>  O  O 
t~  O 


to  to  tO  O 
to  to  to  to 
H 


CO  CO  tO  H 

co  cn  co  o 


vO  tO  H 
trtOOH 
AtnHH 

H  H 


tO  H  tO  O 
cn  tO  H  tO 
CO  ^  to  to 


co  cn  ^  to 
co  o  cn  to 

C*  CO  CO  CO 


to  CO  ^  o 

O  H  CO  tO 

CO  CO  tO  CO 
»   -  *  » 

H  H  H  H 


H  tO  to  tO 


«tf  co  cn  to 
c~  to  t- 

CO  CO  ^  «tf 


CO  to  O  o 

CO  O  CO  CO 
O  tO  tO  LO 


co  o  c-  cn 
to  o  to  C- 

tO  H  ^  tO 


co  o  cn  H 
O  cn  c-  to 


OJ  H  rtr-i      rt  H  H 


C-  CO  to  C- 

^  o  to  to 

<tf  O  tO  H 
- 

CO  CO  CO  CO 


o  cn  to  co 
co  cn  cn  to 
tO  CO  CO 

o       *       »  » 


cn  O  ^  CO 
to  CO  CO  CO 
tO  t>  t>  CO 


u 

H  © 
as  ,a  *H 
-P  fi  o 
o  3 

Eh 


to  H  tO  t> 
to  CO  H  H 
cn  to  co  t> 


H  co  cn 

CO  tO  tO  H 
c-  to  cn  o 


co  cn  o  O 
HO^H 

co     t-  to 


O  tO  tO 

to  co  cn 
tc  co  cn  to 


H  tO  O  tO 

CO  H  c-  CO 
co  D-  cn  CO 


CO  to  C-  O 

co  to  cO  to 

CO  O  CO  tO 


CO  CO  CO  CO      HHHM      H  H  H  H      CO  tO  CO  CO      t-i  H  H  H  HHH 


O  O  O  O 

co  cn  o  H 
a5  co  co  cn  cn 

U 
o 
© 


o  o  o  o 
co  cn  o  H 
co  co  cn  cn 
|>»H  H  H  H  -P 

-p 

©  *H 
fM  fx, 


O  O  O  O 
co  cn  o  H 
co  co  cn  cn 
rtHrtr-i 


© 

•H 


O  O  O  O 
co  cn  o  H 
co  co  cn  cn 
H  H  H  H 


© 

O 

P4 


o  o  o  o 
co  cn  o  H 
co  co  cn  cn 

H  H  H  H 


O  O  O  O 
CO  cn  O  H 
co  co  cn  cn 
HHHt-i 


10  5 


Rank  of 
county 
in 

Tenancy- 

^  tO  CO  ^      t>  CM  tO  CO      ^CftOH      lOC-^t-      r- tO  CO  t-      H  H  £>  CM 
CM  ^  CM  H      to  to  CO  C-      CDCOOO      C»  O  C-  tO      H      H  CM      to  cn  t>  CO 

i  i  i  i 

Ten- 
ants 

tO  CM  to  tO      CM  -tf  tO  m      GO  ^  m  I>      tO  CT»  O  CT»      WHOW  ^HrlH 

m  m  «^  h    t-  cm  <n       h  to  cm  o    mtototo    co  to  co  co    co  to  cm  cm 

tO  tO tn      CM  tO  CM  tO      <M  CM  CM  CM      CM  CM  tO  tO      tO      ^  «tf      tO  CM  tO  tO 

c 

■n 
M 
0 

s 

co  cn  cn     00  to  o  to     CM  to  C- H     £>  H  f>  cm     m  cn  m  to     to  cr>  m  H 
^  ^j*  ^t*  t>     cm  r>  cn  in    co  to  to  oo     ^  to  in  cm    hWhh    hoc-  t- 

#rt        \f\  «-M        n.  #  a  i  c\  *f\             y^-.  fs»  f>»»        r>^        tCs  «rt        t  Cs  1 0  LO  lO             r***  trt 

lumber  of  Farms  Operated 

I 

CO 

■ 

d 

8 

Eh 

i 

© 

&  05 

CO  o 

tO                  O                  CM                  CO                  ^  H 
I>                  to                  CM                                      tO  H 

CO 

Share 

tO  to  CM      CM  ^  t>  tO      H  CO  00          <OOtOCf>      CO  CO  H  C>  O^lflO 
C-COr-ttO      O00t-tn      tO  O  ^  m      tO  H      H      COC-rlO      t>  CM  to  H 
H      H          in  tO  lO  to      tO^-^tO      CM  CM  CM  CM      CO  C>  HO      ^      CO  tO 

H 

Cash 

o  co  >  co    to  cn  o  h    <a»  co  in  m    t-  co  to  cm       cm  to  «^    t~  cn  to  to 
cn  o  co  to    co  io  in          cm    m    cm  en  to  to    en  o  to  o    to  to  c- 

i     «     i           i           •                                         «•)  r\1  ttH  ttH             *-H  tH  «rH 

Total 

*h<  h  co  e>    co  to  o  in    m  to  to  n<    to  co  cn       £>  o  o  ^    co  to  h  to 
to  cn  m  t>    co  «h<  cm  i>    o  to  cn  to    to  o  t>  o    t>  in  c-  cm       cn  ^  o 

CM  CM  CM  CM      tO  fc- t>  CO          ^              ^  LO  tO  t>      CM  ^  in  LO      io  ^  cn  CO 

*     m     *  • 

r-irtrtrt 

CQ 

M 
e 

C-  H  H  C-      tO  CM  to  lO      O  tO  CO  CM      LO  CM  CQ  £>      H  ^*  O  CM      WHO  «D 

t-tOHifl     ^  lo  cn  in     to  cm  c-  h     to  co  io  co     ^  cn  cn  H     o-^ra  co 

<^  CO  CO  CM      CO  lO  to  tO      ^^uje-      to  CO  CO  H      OtOtOtO  tOtOcntO 
Hr-\HH      t-iHHH      H  r-i  H  s~S      CM  H  H  H      H  H  r-i  H 

u 

h  o  eg 

ot5     ^  p 

+»  fi  O  H 

o  3  <3 
eh 

741 

542 
567 
537 

2,531 
2,295 
2,458 
2,535 

1,855 
1,862 
2,187 
2,191 

1 ,828 
1,890 
2,058 
1,909 

3,318 
3,144 
3,282 
3,145 

1,912 
2,134 
2  ,934 
2,512 

o                                     3  u 

CO  O  O  O  ^  O  O  O  O  «d  o  o  o  O  H  o  o  o  O  «H  o  o  o  o  oooo 
-  cn  O  H  fnco  cnOH  pjcocnOH  cococnoH  cdcocnOH     co  cn  O  H 
picocncniHcocDcncn  Scococr>cnHcococncnHcococncn  <Dcoco(ncn 
OrlriH  OHHHHHHHHH      rt  rt  H  t-\  &  rt  H  rt  H  &  H  rt  rt 
S            ^               A               M  «h 
+3               C                   O                   O                     •  H 
d               CJ                   «H                   O                  -P  05 
CCJ                     04                     «                     CO  CO 

1  I 


Rank  of 
County 
in 

Tenanay. 

o  en  cm  cm    wcoh^    co     h  t>    o  cm  rj<  to     towoin    CO  t>  O  H 

CM  p— 4  CM  CO      CO  CO  p™  to           CM  u*  f — 1  uj  tw  uj           <.\x  tj>           l  «^ 

Ten- 
ants 

t-  CO  CM  CM     h  «-o  to  c-     HO  H  w     OC-H<0     CO  o  ^  t>  om^o 

o  o  £>  t>     to  <«tf  to  c-     tO  cn  O  to     cn  CO  tO  O     to  cn  cm  co     to  cn  O  to 
tO  ^  ^          CM  CM  CO  tO      CO  CO  ^  ^      CO  CO  CO  ^      CO  CO  "tf  CO      CM  CM  CO  CO 

Owners 

tO  CM  t- tO      cn  rt«  tO  lO      cn          O      H  CO  CM  lO      03  O  CM  CM      O  WOCO 
CM  cn  H  rH      OlOlOH      tO  O  CO  tO      O  tO  tO  CO      tQ  H  O  O  WOOW 

CO  LO  liv  l*J           W**            \±J                    v£y  \\J   Li  J   LLJ           vL/  vU                            VL/  >*V   U.J  *W           V.  K 

number  of  Farms  Operated 

03 

i 

0 

Q)  CO 

to  o 

to 

CO               CO               co               to               to  en 
CM              cm                              <o              to  w 
j>                 H                                    lO                 H  H 

Share 

O  tO  «d<  O      ^OOO      CM  ^  tO  tO      O  CO  CM  H      WHM>      CO  cn  cn  cn 
CMCMOt-      ^Ht">      t-HWin      CO  C-  cn  tO      HHOiO          tO  £>  CM 
O  S-  O  tO      t0t0lOrj<      CM  tO  tO  CM      ^  O  H          tO  CM  CM  H      tO  <tf  tO  CM 

H      H                                                 H  H 

Cash 

^encnto      H  CM  to  CO     ^tOHW     CM  o  to  O      CO  ^      to     O  lO  OJ  tO 
cnO^tO      O  to  ^  tO     £>  H  O  tO      CMlOr^O      HH^O  N"$00 
^  CO  l>  U3      HHHH          H  H  H      CM  CO  tO  tO      HNHH  HWiOO 

1 

=J 
<r> 

! 

Total 

rj«  lO  tO  O      lO  CM  H  £>      (30^^      CM  CO  tO  O      CO  lO  <^  CT>      lO  ^  H  CO 
H  tO  ^  Cn          c*  CM  ^      «d*  tO  tO  C-      O  CM  tO  tO      tO  CM  CT>  tO      £>  H  CO  £> 

m  to  co  <£>           J>  o     to^^^     c-  to  to  to     **ri<<#io     t>  ao  co  cn 

«   •   •  « 

HHHH  nrlnrl 

Owners 

H  cn  cn  o         <^  cn  CO     OWH^     H  W  J>0     C-  lO  <^  to  -*COH> 
O  CM  H  tO      CO^HH      O  tO  to  H      to  H  CO  cn      ^  tO  tO  tO  W^OH 
to  cm  O  co     ^  ^     cm     r>  to  to  to     to  to  to  to     a>  to  to  to     co  cn  O  cn 

C\2CM(Mrl       HHHH                              CM  CM  CM  CM                              CM  H  CM  H 

Total 

U 

©  K 

fi  o  S 

9  as 

4,015 
3,764 
3,907 
3,579 

1,929 
1,916 
2,162 
1,979 

1,046 
1,085 
1,131 
1,096 

4,263 
3,940 
*     4 ,254 
4,083 

1,280 
1 ,090 
1,164 
1,107 

3,099 
2,762 
2,901 
2,913 

o 

GOOOOJhOOOO    oooo    oooo  oooocooooo 
o  co  cn  o  H  ©  co  cn  o  H     co  cn  O  H     co  cn  O  H     co  cn  o  H  a  co  cn  O  H 
ScococncnHcococncn     cococncn  p»co  co  cn  cn     cococncn  ©cococncn 

&           3           43           H            h  £* 

rl                     5                     O                     <D                     05  © 
So                   O                   ^4                  -P  +3 

CO                     CO                     CO                     CO                    CO  CO 

Rank  of 
County 
in 

Tenancy. 

cn  to  ^  co     <x>  m  to  cn     H  cm  cx>  cm     cnc-ioto        e-  to  t-  ohmo 

CM  CVl  H  H      t>  CO  tO           tO  CM  CM  CM      a>  O  CO  £>      tO  tO  CO  tO      rjt  ^  fr- tO 

Ten- 
ants 

COiHt-^1      tO  O  O  CO           \J  to  m      tO      CO  tO      t>  CO  H  tO      H  t>  CO  H 

•     «••            ••••            k     <     t     1            »     *     •     •            ••••  ••*• 

tjiooo    lomoo    ^o^o>    co  cr>  c-  m    to  to    uo    h  to  to  to 

tO  ^  ^  lq      CM      CO  CO           f^rjt      H  H  CM  tO      tO  CO  ^  ^      tO  CO  CO  CO 

< 

H 

4 
D 

3 

65  •  2 
59.9 
50.6 
48.3 

74.7 

75.0 
62.8 
62.4 

65.9 

54.8 
49.9 

81.7 
80.6 
71.5 
64.2 

66.3 
63.2 
54.7 
49.9 

68.9 
64.3 
66.4 
63.5 

*d 

<D 

-P 

05 

.  ft 
© 
P 

o 

03 

03 
&4 

<H 
O 

O 

t 

Tenants 

Share- 
Cash 

to             o»             to             to  to 

O                                       m                  H                   H  CT> 
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TABLE  II. 

With  the  exception  of  the  data  for  average  value 
of  land  per  acre  in  1880  and  1890  and  the  average  value  per 
acre  of  products  raised  during  the  year  preceding  the  census, 
the  statistics  in  the  following  table  are  taken  directly  from 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  census  on  agriculture.1  The 
averages  not  taken  directly  from  the  census  reports  were  cal- 
culated on  the  "basis  of  the  totals  given  there. 


1.     The  figures  for  1880  are  to  he  found  in  the 
Tenth  Census  Volume  on  Agriculture,  pp.  44-46,  and  111-112. 
The  statistics  for  1890  are  in  the  Eleventh  Gensus  Volume  on 
Agriculture,  pp.  134-136,  and  204-206.     The  data  for  1900  are 
in  the  Twelfth  Census  Reports,  Agriculture,  Part  I, (Vol.  V.), 
pp.  72-74,  and  273-274.  The  data  for  1910  are  published  in  the 
"bulletin  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  on  Agriculture  in  Illinois, 
pp.  12-21.     Some  of  the  statistics  for  1900  are  also  reprinted 
in  the  1910  bulletin  for  comparative  purposes. 
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Table  III. 

Showing  the  average  yield  per  acre,  the  average  price 
per  unit  of  measurement  and  the  average  value  per  acre  of  se- 
lected crops,  Illinois,  1879-1910. 


The  statistics  for  the  years  "between  1879  and  1888 
are  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  ^or 
those  years;  the  data  for  the  years  1889-1893  are  from  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
for  the  years  since  1893  the  data  are  published  in  the  Year-books 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


TABLE  III. 

Table  showing  the  average  yield  per  acre,  the  average 
farm  price  per  "bushel,  and  the  average  value  per  acre  of  corn 
and  wheat,  for  Illinois,  1879  to  1910. 
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8.4 

.75 

6.30 

1904 

36.5 

.39 

14.23 

13.8 

1.01 

13.94 

1905 

39.8 

.38 

15.12 

1S.0 

.81 

12.96 

1906 

36.1 

.36 

13.00 

19.5 

.69 

13.46 

1907 

36.0 

.44 

15.84 

18.0 

.87 

15.66 

1908 

31.6 

.57 

18.01 

13.0 

.97 

12.61 

1909 

'35.9 

.52 

18.67 

17.4 

1.04 

18.10 

1910 

39.1 

14.86 

15.0 

13.20 
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Table  III 

• 

Table 

showing  the 

average 

yield  per  acre,  the 

average 

farm  price  per 

unit  of  measurement. 

and  the 

average  value  per 

acre  of 

oats  and  hay,  for 

Illinois , 

1879  to 

1910. 

OATS 

KAY 

Yield 

Price 

Value 

Yield 

Price 

Value 

Year 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

acre 

bushel 

acre 

acre 

ton 

acre 

in  bus. 

in  tons 

1879 

32.0 

%  .27 

$8.64 

1.21 

$9.39 

$11.36 

1880 

31.6 

.29 

9.22 

1.45 

8.35 

12.11 

1881 

33.4 

.43 

14.36 

1.30 

11.40 

14.82 

1882 

40.7 

.32 

13.01 

1.25 

8.80 

11.00 

1883 

36.1 

.27 

9.75 

1.45 

7.25 

10.51 

1884 

32.8 

.23 

7.  54 

1.40 

6.24 

8.74 

1885 

32.8 

.24 

7.87 

1.30 

7.35 

9.  55 

1886 

31.8 

.26 

8.27 

1.3  4 

6.40 

8.  58 

1887 

29  .  5 

.27 

7.96 

.80 

10.29 

8.23 

1888 

35.8 

.23 

8. 23 

1.  40 

7.76 

10.86 

1889  # 

37.8 

.19 

7.17 

1890  # 

20.9 

.41 

8.57 

1891 

36.2 

.28 

10.14 

1.25 

7.72 

9.65 

1892 

26.3 

.31 

8.15 

1.25 

7 .  53 

9.41 

1893 

27.2 

.27 

7.34 

1.21 

8.86 

10.72 

1894 

36.1 

.29 

10.47 

1.14 

8.33 

9.  50 

1895 

24.4 

.17 

4.15 

.66 

10.25 

6.77 

1896 

28.0 

.15 

4.20 

1.38 

6.39 

8.82 

1897 

32.0 

.18 

5.  76 

1.29 

6.15 

7.93 

1898 

29.0 

.23 

6.67 

1.  56 

5.  90 

9.20 

1899 

38.0 

.22 

8.36 

1.29 

7.75 

10.00 

1900 

38.0 

.23 

8.74 

1.27 

8.40 

10.67 

1901 

28.2 

.40 

11.28 

1  •  08 

11.20 

12.10 

1902 

37.7 

.28 

10.56 

1.  50 

8.87 

13. 31 

1903 

26.6 

.32 

8.51 

1.  54 

8.33 

12.83 

1904 

32.0 

.30 

9.60 

1.36 

8.66 

11.78 

1905 

35.5 

.28 

9.94 

1.35 

8.27 

11.16 

1906 

29.5 

.31 

9.14 

.98 

12  .  50 

12.25 

1907 

24.5 

.41 

10.05 

1.40 

11: 00 

15.40 

1908 

23.0 

.47 

10.81 

1.53 

8.20 

12.55 

1909 

36.6 

.38 

13.91 

1.45 

9.90 

14.35 

1910 

38.0 

11.40 

1.33 

15.96 

#  -  Statistics 

for  hay  crop 

in  1889 

and  1890 

not  available. 
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Appendix.    Table  IV. 

Showing  the  Range  of  Percentages  in  each  Group  of 
Seventeen  Illinois  Counties  Selected  according  to  their  Rank 
in  Tenancy,  and  the  Number  of  Acres  in  Farms,  the  Value  of 
the  Land  and  Improvements,  the  Value  of  Products  of  Year  Pre- 
ceding the  Census,  and  the  Number  of  Farms  at  each  Census 
from  1880  to  1910,  inclusive. 


Derived  from  private  calculations  based  on  the  data 
in  Tables  I  and  II. 


1  *  *^ 

TABLE  IV. 

Statistics 

for  Illinois  Counties  Arranged  into 

Groups  according  to 

their  Percentage  of  Tenant  Farms. 

Range  of  Percentages 

for  each  Group 

at  the  Different  Census  Dates 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

T 

X 

50.4  to  38.5  53.7  to  40.8 

AO    Q    +        AO.  f\ 

OJL  •  U 

II 

38.3  "  33 

.7  40.8  ■  37.7 

48.0  "  43.9 

50.4  " 

46.1 

III 

33.5  "     29.9  37.3   "  34.1 

43.8  "  40.1 

45.7  " 

41.8 

TV 

X  V 

29.8  "     27.0  33.7  M  31.2 

7Q     7     It        7  K  A 

tl  .  D 

oo.o 

■XT 

V 

26.0  "     23.1  28.7  H  25.0 

34.2  ■  27.8 

1  C     Q  M 

oo.o 

oU  .  4 

VI 

23.0  "     14.5  24.6  w  16.0 

27.3   "  21.2 

29.4  " 

20.1 

County- 

Number  of 

Value  of  land 

Value  of 

Number  < 

>f 

Group 

acres  in 

and  improve- 

products^of 

farms 

farms 

ments^- 

preceding 

year 

Tenth  census,  1880 

I 

6,107,767 

189,952,539 

43,570,851 

49,722 

II 

5,689,260 

198,835,879 

39,989,827 

43,001 

III 

6,344,390 

242,604,603 

43,709,353 

51,174 

IV 

4,869,198 

138,441,727 

29,629,068 

41,439 

V 

4,449,536 

114,278,861 

22,052,644 

35,952 

VI 

4.213,494 

125,480,971 

25.028.394 

34,453 

31,673,645 

1,009,594,580  203,980,137 

255,741 

Eleventh  census, 

1890 

I 

5,204,467 

248,813,230 

37,629,745 

38,142 

II 

6,785,788 

354,091,855 

46,104,610 

50,066 

III 

M,  M  JL 

5,800,920 

250,835,650 

38,186,975 

42,658 

IV 

5,328,738 

218,372,432 

31,022,865 

41,678 

V 

3,799,585 

107,833,485 

17,595,847 

33,742 

VI 

3.578/779 

82,923,935 

14,218,971 

34,395 

3d,498,*2T7~ 

1,262,870,537  184,759,013 

240,681 

1  - 

Buildings  included  in  1880 

and  1890;  omitted  in 

1900 

and  1910. 

2  - 

Value  of  products  fed  to  live  stock  deducted  in 

1900. 
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TABLE  IV. 

oounty 

jNuraoer  or 

Value  or  land  vaiae  of 

Num"ber  of 

acrt?s  in 

r\                   4  %m       "V*  ,'\  •  t  A                   r  \  v*  /*\  d  l  1  rt  "f  i-»  ^*  /-v  -4^ 

ana.  improve"     proaucts  oi 

rarms 

farms 

ments1  preceding 

year 

Twelfth  census,  1900 

I 

6 , 726 ,322 

426,064,220  68,587,470 

45 , 273 

T  T 

II 

6 ,073 ,773 

372,283,490  59,133,591 

46 , 948 

t  r  t 
III 

5 , 642 ,691 

248,998,020  44,720,547 

41 , 823 

IV 

5 , 833 , 03  5 

260,666,330  45,725,158 

47 ,104 

Y 

/i    i  r>  /i  /ion 

4,3/4, 4yy 

126,046,960  26,202,768 

39 ,973 

VI 

4.144.408 

80^054,950  19,382.897 

43,030 

32 , 794 , 738 

1,514,113,970  263,752,431 

264,151 

Thirteenth  census,  19103 

T 
I 

6 ,651 , 995 

953 , 886 , 483 

41 , 429 

TT 
II 

£*      TOO      E  O 

6 , 182 , 562 

730 , 501, 475 

42, 255 

TTT 
III 

0 , 533 , 239 

566 , 993 ,752 

A    A         A  O  O 

44 , 428 

TTT 

X  V 

5  ,  5y«5  ,  oU  ( 

452 ,013 ,955 

42, 647 

TT 
V 

4 , do ( , D  1 1 

OOA   T / o  cin 
<C<>U  ,  I4<£  ,  COU 

3o, 6  76 

VI 

4.273.763 

166,872.853 

42,437 

32,522,937 

3,090,411,148 

251,872 

I  - 

Buildings  included  in  1880  and  1890;  omitted  in  1900 

ana  i?iu. 

<2  - 

Value  of  products  fed  to  live  stock  deducted  in  1900. 

3  - 

Value  of  products  for  1909  will  not  "be 

available  until 

June  15, 

1912. 

t. 
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